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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Four years and a hundred 
days the Old World was 
red with the blood of the 
slaughtered. Now the Great War is over. 
The Christmas candles of t919 will shine 
upon snow unstained with crimson, upon 
a white blanket mercifully covering mil- 
lions of graves. King Albert once more is 
in Brussels, Woodrow Wilson is in Europe, 
the peace negotiations are under way and 
when the joyous bells ring in the new 
year, the gigantic conflict will pass into 
history. 

It was a strange war. Begun by a half 
insane monarch for conquest, grandeur 
and glory, it became apparently a life- 
and-death struggle between two opposed 
conceptions of the nature and functions of 
the state, between those who made the 
state an omnipotent god who knew best 
what was good for the individual and 
those who believed that that system of 
government was best which governed 
least. So the issue defined itself as a con- 
test between the paternalistic and the in- 
dividualistic state, complicated by the 
intrusion of racial quarrels. 

The champions of individualism 
won—-but only after they had fol- 
lowed the methods of theit opponents 
and concentrated supreme power 
over the individual and all his goods 
in the hands of the state. 

The great task now confronting 
the victors lies in the necessity of 
restablishing personal liberty, per- 
sonal initiative in- a world organized 
from top to bottom on a paternalistic 
basis, without throwing the world 
into chaos and anarchy during the 
process. 


Peace 
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Peace negotiations are 
under way, but the 
shedding of blood has 
not entirely ceased, 
In Russia the fight 
between the two conflicting ideas of 
the state’s proper function goes 
on. In Germany the forces of 
individualism and old-fashoned 
democracy have been shoved into 
the background by those who long 
fora state based on 

the Socialist instead 

of muilitarise brand we : 
of paternalism, — In 
Great Britain the 
powerful Labor party 

is half way down the © 
road leading to out- Bs 
and-out Socialism. 

In Holland, Switzer- 


Civil Strife 
Rises Out of 
War’s Ashes 


land, Sweden and Denmark, Socialists are 
openly advocating and predicting the 
downfall of the old régime. For a moment 
the clamor of victory has drowned the 
voices of unrest of Italy and France, but 
sooner or later the exaltation of triumph 
will Pass. When it does, when the every- 
day problem of wages and prices returns, 
these countries also will be shaken by the 
forces which demand that the state main- 
tain and increase during peace its war- 
time power over the life and the posses- 
sions of the individual. 

Only the United States is quiet and un- 
disturbed by the new proce so far. 


UU 
Why the Red As in Russia, so in Ger- 


many and Austria, collapse 
Minorities , | 


of civilian and military 
Run Europe — morale with subsequent 


revolution came almost 
overnight. One day William the Second 
was a great prince at whose command 
mighty hosts moved on to death with a 
cheer; the next day he was plain William 
Hohenzollern, a@ common citizen, denied 





INTEMNATIONAL FILM BERVICE of 


“The Warrior's Return,” firet of the French memorials to be unveiled 


a respectful salute even by the lowliest 
private, an ordinary mortal sneaking out 
of the country he had brought to ruin in 
order to escape the fate of the other auto- 
crat, Nicholas Romanoff. And on the 
ruins of the old structure the red emblem 
of revolution crackled triumphantly in 
the breeze. 

As in Russia, so in Germany, the revolu- 
tion by its speedy and almost bloodless 
success astonished the world. In Berlin, 
Vienna and Petrograd the established 
governments vanished like a puff of 
smoke. When the soldiers changed their 
minds, decided to obey no longer and to 
take matters into their own hands, the 
thing was done. Fighting was practically 
unnecessary. 

Throughout central and eastern Europe 
the militarist bureaucracies, failing to 
win, failing to feed the people, gave up 
the struggle and quit. When they fled, 
they left chaos behind them. ‘The only 
factions remaining intact, vigilante and 
aggressive in the universal disorder and 
dissolution, were the organizations of the 
Socialists. They seized the reigns of 
power not because they represented 
a majority of the population, but 
because they were organized and 
hopeful while the liberal democratic 
clements were disorganized, stunned 
and momentarily paralyzed. 

Similar phenomena may be ob- 
served in the politics of numerous 
American cities. In San Francisco, 
for instance, union labor is in the 
minority, barely contains twenty per 
cent of the total registered vote, yet 
it has been able to exercise political 
dominance for fifteen years simply 
because it is well organized and ag- 
gressive while the rest of the popula- 
tion has no permanent organization, 
no special class interest or class 
cohesion, 

‘| he labor unions have shown how 
organization can improve the lot of 
the worker. ‘Vhe orange and raisin 

growers have lifted themselves 

from near-bankruptey to afflu- 
ence through organization 

Minorities that were organized 

have changed great autocratic 

empires into crimson 
republics between 

F dawn and dark. 
me) i he lesson to the 
724 ninety-nine millions 
**) who would preserve 
4 _ the United Statea 

. from the catastrophe 
unbridled — Bol- 
shevism is obvious, 
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Once upon a 


Building the 
New County 
Sligo Jail 


following set of resolu 
tions: 
Resolved, that County Sligo build a 
new jal. 


Resolved further, that the stones from 


the old jail be used in the construction of 


the new building. 

Resolved also, that during construction 
the prisoners remain confined in the old jail 

Radical Socialists everywhere are fol 
lowing this Irish policy. They propose 
to imitate the Russian example, teat 
down the old economic structure that has 
sheltered, fed and clothed the world for 
ages and use the stone in the construction 
of a new and better building. Wherever 
the procedure has been tried, millions of 
men, women and children are sitting in 
the ruins confronted by death from stars 
ation and exposure. In European Russia 
at this moment thousands are dying every 
day from hunger and millions will be dead 
before the next harvest even though the 
Socialist utopia in which the workers own 
the land and the tools of production has 
been reached. 

The mere ownership of land or the 
means of production yields neither food 
nor clothes. Both have to be worked in 
telligently and continuously unless man 
kind ts to drop back into tribal barbarism 


UU 


Primitive barbarism, a 
brute struggle for enough 
to eat and to wear to kee p 
body and soul together, 18 
prevailing right now 
throughout Russia and Siberia After 
nearly a year of peace, Socialism as in 
terpreted by the Bolsheviki has suc 
ceeded in reducing the Russian millions 
to the level of wild beasts 


Barbarism 
Prevails in 
Red Utopia 


time the 
County Council of | the 
County Sligo passed the 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
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LAUHA &, ANMER 


Even Chinatown noisily joined the peace cele- 
bration on the Pacific Coast. In the memory 
of the present generation there hae been no more 
remarkable spontaneous demonstration than the 


world-wide outbreak of joy on November 11th 


“They are different over there. They 
are not like us,” said a young soldier 
who had just returned from a long stay 
with the army in Vladivostok. “Tluman 
life has no value with those people. ‘They 
don’t take any prisoners. ll eat, 
They told me they always tried to shoot 
the other fellow in the head so as not to 
spoil his clothes. You see clothes are 
mighty searce and you've got to have ’em 
in winter or you freeze. They chase 
around in the country robbing and burn- 
ing, killing men, women and children be 
cause they might as well die by a bullet 
as from hunger. And the Czecho-Slovaks 
do just the same way. ‘They had four 
Bolshevik prisoners they did 
not know what to do with. Finally one 


hundred 


night they left an opening in the barbed 
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wire and when the Bolsheviks sneaked 
out they turned loose on *’em with ma- 
chine guns. ‘They got ‘em all.” 

This youngster’s observations of con- 
ditions are confirmed by the reports from 
the American Red Cross mission which 
yvenetrated into Siberia in) November. 
ia sl this mission encountered 
famine, disease and starvation, was con- 
fronted with the callous brutality bred by 
hunger, a brutality shared by both Bol- 
sheviks and their opponents, who sent 
freight trains loaded with prisoners and 
refugees clear across Siberia without pro- 
visions or sanitation, allowing almost 
half of the prisoners to die from starva- 
tion, exposure and hunger on the way. 

Russia has become a completely social- 
ized state. ‘The dream of the reds has 
come true. ‘The workers own the means 
of production—-and they are dying like 
flies because they have not enough to eat. 


v Uv 


The hunger of the Russian 
people though, is not the 
only danger to the insti- 
tutions of the United 
States. Far more im- 
‘enstoee as a source of soctal dynamite is 


Department 
of Labor Has 
Great Task 


winger right here at home. 

By February ist at least.a million and a 
half able-bodied men, now housed, fed 
and clothed at government expense, will 
be thrown upon their own resources. 
While they are being mustered out of the 
army, opportunities for employment are 
steadily decreasing. For instance, almost 
immediately upon the signing of the arm- 
mistice the immensely expensive task of 
cutting spruce for airplanes on the Pacific 
Coast was partially suspended and 12,000 
men were thrown out of a job in a day. 
A short time later contracts for 116 and, 
after another short interval, for sixty 
more wooden ships were cancelled, Night 
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and Sunday work in all the shipyards of 
the country was ended, releasing perhaps 
(0,000 more men. It is safe to assume 
that between now and March ist American 
industry, American farms and American 
transportation systems will be asked to 
find employment for at least three mil- 
lion men, 

It is most important that these three 
million men be placed in suitable jobs 
speedily, smoothly and without delay. 
If many of them are out of employment 
and in distress for long periods, trouble 
must inevitably be the result. The in- 
dustries of peace need the labor of these 
men, yet it will be a herceulean task to 
distribute and place them in fourteen 
weeks, a task the size of which becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that it 
required eighteen months to pull an equal 
number out of their jobs into the army. 

Lhis vitally important work is to be 
performed by the esas aang Service of 
the Department of Labor, a bureau that 
has superseded all private agencies. ‘The 
head and director of the E:mploy- 
ment Service is one J. B. Dens 
more. With him lies the duty of 
planning and executing a colossal 
undertaking the success or failure 
of which wall directly affeet the 
welfare not only of the three mil- 
lion discharged soldiers and wat 
workers but of the entire country. 
Will Densmore prove equal to 
the job? 

Karly in October the collapse of 
the Central powers and the early 
advent of peace became apparent 
From September until late in 
November Densmore, Director of 
the United States Employment 
Service, spent his time in doing 
the work of a private detective 
on the Pacifie Coast. 

The question arises: Is detec- 
tive work really more important 
than the task of guiding three 
million men to profitable tasks 
in peace industry during a 
supreme crisis in its industrial 


life? 
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a Fat aay ey 
a~ “nd 


Detachment consisting of American, 
French, Chinese, Japanese and 


Czecho-Slovak troops in Vladivostok 


Let U. S. Buy According to cable 
the Ships of advices from Eu 


a rope it is proposed 
Kaiser's Fleet to take the Get 
man fleet, now 

swinging idly at anchor in the 
| Orkney Islands, open the sea cocks 
of the vessels and drop them to 
the bottom of the sea in order to 
avoid a possible dispute among 
the victors over their distribution. 

Before the war ended it was 
fondly hoped that its horrors 
would lead toa general reduction 
of all “armaments and to. the 
formation of a League of Nations 
with an international high court 
and an international police force to 
maintain peace. If such a league, 
such a court and such a force is to 
be brought into being, and it is 
the President's avowed purpose 
personally to urge the peace con- 
ference to accomplish this object, why 
could not these vessels be used as the 
nucleus of an international fleet, the naval 
arm of the proposed supernational police 
force? 

If this project is impractical, the fleet 
in its entirety should be turned over to 
the United States in return for the can- 
cellation of say five hundred million dol- 
lars loaned by the United States to the 
allies. It seems a senseless waste to have 
the United States carry out a naval build- 
ing program calling for the expenditure 
of more than a billion dollars in’ 1919 
while a great fleet is being sunk merely 
because the comrades - in - arms who 
wrested it from the enemy are unable to 
agree upon a proper distribution. 

Surely the United States has demon- 
strated its peaceful intentions, its lack of 
imperialism and selfishness sufficiently 
so that fear and jealousy will not be 
aroused by the sudden increase in its 
naval strength brought about by the ac 
quisition of the German fleet. In any event, 
the naval building program should be con 





Where the fighting otill goes on. International forces in Vladivostok on the way across Siberia. 
Center; American regiment entering Vladivostok. 


tinued and enlarged until American shores 


Lower: Chinese soldiers passing American headquarters are entirely safe from invasion, 
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Feed the Hun President Wilson and Her- 
to Make Him &*'t Hoover know that 

famine is stalking through 
Pay His Debts Russia. ‘They also know 

that hunger produces rev- 
olutions and that the Bolshevik doctrine, 
like the Spanish influenza, is highly con- 
tagious. Therefore they are willing to 
send a limited supply of food even into 
Germany, where starvation and privation 
is giving rise to the first symptoms of the 
Bolshevik rabies. 

Will they have food to send? The vast 
majority of Americans is unwilling to save 
and economize on food that Germany 
might be fed. ‘‘Why should I deny my- 
self wheat bread, sugar, meat, and fat to 
be sent out of the country to the Huns 
for big money, raising prices here still 
higher and filling the pockets of the food 
profiteers’” argue millions of Americans. 
There are several answers to this question. 
In the first place, food conservation is 
necessary if the United States is to fulfil 
its pledge and send eighteen million tons 
of food to our allies during the year. If 
America deliberately ceases to conserve 
food and proceeds to waste it to keep it 
from Germany, prices will go up here and 
abroad, and rising food prices will most 
certainly stimulate Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. 

In the second place, it is to the interest 
of the United States to restore order and 
productive activity in Germany as soon 
as possible. Germany will be obliged to 
pay the allies billions in indemnities. 
The allies need the money to pay the 
United States interest on loans totaling 
ten billion dollars. The interest on this 
sum is nearly five hundred million dollars 
a year. The’sooner Germany begins pay- 
ing the allies, the better will they be able 
to pay the interest due Uncle 
Sam. But Germany cannot 
pay unless she produces, and 
production will not begin if 
hunger throws Germany into 
red chaos. Hence Hoover’s 
desire and the President’s 
promise to provide food. 


U U 
All Must Cut 


Taxes or Go 


The old com- 
petition be- 
tween rival 


Bankrupt nations in pil- 
ing up ever 
larger armaments can no 


longer continue. No nation 
outside of the United States 
can afford to increase and 
enlarge its standing army 
and add progressively to its 
navy while it is under the 
necessity of paying interest 
on the national debt inflated 
to huge proportions by war 
expenses. The resulting tax- 
ation would kill business and 
drive the masses to revolt. 
England’s dept nowexceeds 
forty billion dollars. The 
annual interest on this sum 
reaches almost two billion 
dollars. Before the war the 
British budget, comprising 
expenses of all kinds including 
those of the army and navy, 
never reached one billion 
dollars. Interest on the war 


debt, therefore, is now twice 
as large as all governmental 
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expenses of any kind before the war. 
To this interest charge must be added 
the pensions, the care of the widows and 
orphans and the cost of new government 
work originating during the war, bringing 
the minimum peace budget of Great 
Britain to three billion dollars. If the 
British navy is to be enlarged, the ex- 
penses to be met by taxation will rise 
above this mark and approach war figures. 
Handicapped by so heavy a load of 
taxation, British industry will be unable 
to compete in the open markets of the 
world, British industrial plants will shut 
down and British workmen, following the 
example of their colleagues in continental 
Europe, will take over the government. 


UU 


On the continent of Eu- 
rope the situation is far 
worse. Germany, with a 
debt equal to Britain’s 
and confronted by the 
necessity of paying indemnities, is face 
to face with financial collapse. Austria 
was almost bankrupt before the war be- 
gan; it is now hopelessly so. In Italy the 
government before the war spent almost 
half the tax receipts for interest on the 
national debt, and its taxes then were 
oroportionately the heaviest in Europe. 
tiie Italy can pay interest on the new 
debt and still maintain a large army and 
navy is a mystery to students of finance. 
Russia has paid no interest on her bonds 
for over a year: in France the French 
government has been paying this interest 


All Warring 
Europe is 


Dead Broke 








PN TERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
They have gone to Europe to feed the hungry and bring home the boys. 
Edward N. Hurley (left) is looking out for the ships and Herbert 
Hoover (right) for the food necds the ships must satisfy 


to owners of Russian securities. France 
herself has a staggering load of debt be- 
side which the billion-franc indemnity of 
1871 is merely a retail transaction. 

Something will have to be done if the 
leading nations of the world are to avoid 
the referee-in-bankruptcy. Some of them 
will probably be compelled to follow the 
example of Russia and omit interest pay- 
ments on all bonds. Austria-Hungary 
falls into this category, especially as most 
of the new states setting up housekeeping 
amid the ruins of the dual monarchy de- 
cline to assume their share of the war 
debt. 

Another group of states, including 
Germany, the Balkans and perhaps Italy, 
may suspend interest payments on bonds 
owned by their own people while continu- 
ing to remit on bonds placed in foreign 
countries. All of them, however, includ- 
ing the United States, will seek to convert 
their war bonds, now bearing from four 
to six per cent interest, into securities 
ranging from 2% to 3 per cent, thus re- 
ducing the interest burden by forty per 
cent. 

But this reduction will not be enough. 
Additional savings must be made, and the 
logical place to apply the pruning shears 
lies in the expenditures for the military 
and naval establishments. These ex- 
penditures can be reduced only if the 
peace conference creates some effective 
organization to preserve and maintain 
peace. Therefore it is of supreme and 
overwhelming importance that the peace 
conference first and foremost fashion and 
establish such an organization. Without 
such an organization the competition in 
armaments will continue, Europe will be 
thrown into financial bankruptcy and in- 
dustrial chaos and the peaceful progress 
of the entire world will be 
delayed for centuries. 

The President clearly sees 
the importance of safeguard- 
ing peace before settling the 
territorial claims of the bel- 
ligerents. That’s why he has 
gone to Europe. If he carries 
his ideas through successfully, 
he will have won a greater 
victory than the most re- 
nowned of generals. 
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Don’t Growl; With the sec- 
initia is ond largest 


wheat crop on 
Hooverize record and 


good harvests 
in Europe, with the Germans 
defeated and complete victory 
accomplished, it may seem 
mipartiucts tomany people to 
continue saving food, fuel, 
paper and other essentials, 
yet the need for the continu- 
ance of strict economy in the 
consumption of essentials is 
just as great now as it was 
six months ago and will con- 
tinue to be imperative at least 
until late next summer. 
There is only so much wheat, 
meat, sugar and fat to go 
around among our own people 
and our allies in Europe until 
next fall. Even complete 
victory cannot increase this 
supply unless by this victory 
there is ee sets Foca ane 
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sufficient tonnage to transport the wheat 
of Australia and the Argentine, the sugar 
of Java and the coffee of Brazil to Europe. 
Such wholesale release of tonnage cannot 
take place at once. The vessels now in war 
service can return only gradually to their 
old routes. Even with peace in sight no 
food relief is possible until late next year. 
In the meantime we must all continue to 
limit our menu that Europe may be fed 
and prices prevented from leaping over 
the moon. 
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President Indications are multiply- 
Wilson’s ing that the negotiations 

concerning the final terms 
Big Task of the general peace are 


not proceeding as smoothly 
as the world hoped. The cables bring 
stories of dissensions among the repre- 
sentatives of various nations, and they 
report quite freely that Britain will de- 
cline to submit to any definition of the 

“freedom of the seas’ clause except its 
very own. ‘The cables also speak of an 
attempt to belittle America’s share in the 
final victory to the end that the delegates 
of the United States might not have the 
dominant voice in the conference. 

Under the circumstances a review of 
the last two years’ events may not be 
amiss. 

In December, 1916, it became clear 
that the British had sacrificed a million 
men in the Somme battle and had failed 
to break through. Failure also had been 
the lot of the French in their effort to 
pierce the southern line of the German 
triangle. The submarines were sinking 
more than 200,000 tons a month. Russia 
was rapidly going to pieces, the Italians 
were creeping forward by inches and crops 
everywhere had been poor. A black pall 
of depression was lying over the Allied 
countries and the specter of a hunger 
peace stalked through their sacle 

Into this atmosphere of almost hopeless 
resignation came the United States’ de- 
claration of war, came funds by the bil- 
lion, came men by the million, came a 
tightening of the blockade. Without the 
active participation of the United States 
none of these things could have been done, 
nor could the country have been asked to 
save wheat, meat anc sugarata time when 
a sufficient supply of these commodities 
was a life-and-death matter to the Allies. 

In the fall of 1917 the Italian front 
broke at Capporetto and disaster resulted. 
Without the promise of funds, food and 
men held out by the United States, nego- 
tiations for an inconclusive peace leaving 
Germany in possession of all she had con- 
quered in the East would have begun 
right then. 

At the critical moment the full weight 
of the United States was thrown upon the 
scales. Liberty and democracy won. 
Without the food, the money and the men 
of the United States complete victory was 
impossible. 

Never did a nation draw its sword with 
purer, finer motives than the United 
States. Materially America had nothing 
to gain. America then coveted nothing, 
does not now covet anything owned by 
any other nation. This idealism, this un- 
selfishness of the United States has been 
demonstrated in Mexico, in Cuba, in the 
Philippines. All that the United States 
asks now is a settlement which will do 
away with the oppression of the weak by 
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the strong and with excessive armaments 
that bear within themselves the seeds of 
future wars. 

Now is the time to stand behind the 
President. He has gone to Europe not as 
the representative of the United States, 
but as the champion of the masses the 
world over, as the spokesman of the plain 
people of all races who demand that there 
shall be no more war, that peace shall be 
based on stern but impartial justice, that 
the diplomats and politicians who would 
continue to play the old imperial game of 
chess with the lives of millions as pawns 
be suppressed and real good will among 
the nations of the earth be obtained. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Letitia Curtis of California, the first American 
woman Red Cross worker to enter Germany 
She and Cheta 
Geary, of Colorado, drove a motor truck across 
the Rhine with food for the Allied prisoners 


several days ahead of the army of occupation 


since the beginning of the war. 


For these things the United States 
fought. In the moment of victory we 
must not forget to secure them. It is 
Woodrow Wilson’s job to obtain for man- 
kind the ideals for which America fought. 
It is for America to support Woodrow 
Wilson solidly, unanimously in the great- 
est and most important task of his career. 

The fate of the world for hundreds of 


years depends upon the kind of peace 
that will be made. Let us fight for an 
American peace, for a world peace, 


against a narrow materialistic peace based 
upon revenge and spoils, a peace that is 
not peace at all. 
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Mooney is The McNamaras blew up 
Saved f the Los Angeles Times 
ayed Irom building, killed twenty 


the Gallows persons and were not exe- 
cuted. Thomas Mooney 
and his associate, Billings, exploded a 
bomb in San Francisco, killed ten persons 
and now both have escaped the gallows. 
By virtue of the pardoning power exer- 
cised by Governor Stephens of California, 
Mooney and Billings will spend the bal- 
ance of their lives behind prison walls. 
Governor Stephens has had Mooney’s 
application for a pardon for many months. 
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He has had before him the complete rec 
ord of the case, amplified by voluminous 
briefs submitted by both sides. He has 
had time to investigate the charges made 
against numerous witnesses outside of the 
courtroom and he has had before him a 
mountain of petitions, communications, 
threats and pleas on behalf of Mooney. 
He knew that a large part of the machin- 
ery of the Federal Government was at the 
disposal of the Mooney defense organiza- 
tion. He was subjected to pressure on 
Mooney’s behalf by the President of the 
United States, yet he declined to give 
the convicted man a full pardon tanta- 
mount to liberation and exoneration. 

Governor Stephens had far more time, 
eenens and inclination to study the 

ooney case exhaustively than the Fed- 
pi Mediation Commission, which gave a 
few hours to the case while engaged on 
other matters. Governor Stephens came 
to the conclusion that Mooney was guilt 
and that his conviction should stand. He 
commuted the sentence because the Presi- 
dent requested it, basing his request upon 
reasons of international policy. 

Will the pro-Mooney agitation cease 
now? The McNamara confession auto- 
matically put an end to the gigantic 
propaganda started in their behalf, but 
the Mooney campaign will continue. Its 
outcome will help to decide the question 
whether revolutionary or evolutionary 
tactics shall prevail in American social 
progress. 
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The approach of peace 
Dace Mite inds business in the Far 

West in condition to meet 
the West? whatsoever may happen. 

The Far West has paid its 
war taxes cheerfully and will not laos to 
a continuation of heavy taxation if in turn 
the Federal Government will handle the 
problem of preventing mass unemploy- 
ment with both hands and find an ade- 
quate solution. Provided there is peace 
in shop, factory and union, as well as in 
Europe, the Far West will be able to pay 
the biggest wages in the world and still 
continue to expand its output and its 
markets. 

Agriculture still is the basis of the Far 
Western prosperity. Except in the 
drought belt extending from western 
Texas north to the Canadian line, the 
farmers are exceedingly prosperous. They 
have had fair crops and very high prices 
for three years. ‘This fall the principal in- 
gredient of bumper crops, rain, began to 
fall early and continued at intervals to the 
present day, thereby assuring record- 
bee aking crops for 1919 if the precipita- 
tion continues. And in 1919, prices for 
farm products will continue to be high. 
One has only to glance at European needs 
and European disorganization to realize 
that the farmer need not worry even 
though the famine prices of 1918 will not 
be duplicated. 

Of course the mining industry will see 
the price of metals decline gradually, but 
there will be no sudden drop. It must be 
remembered that a tremendous quantity 
of the metal mined in the last four years 
has completely disappeared on the battle- 
fields. Unlike metals produced i in peace, 
it is not now doing work in factory, on the 
railroads or telegraph lines. It was pro- 
duced, worked up into ammunition and 
vanished when the lanyard was pulled. 


What Will 
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In the meantime, while this destruction 
was going on, the metal needs of peace in- 
dustry had to go unfilled. At the present 
time these accumulated shortages in the 
United States and the Allied countries, 
not counting German and Austrian de- 
mands, are sufficient to keep the copper, 
lead and zine mines of the lar West going 
at their present gait for two years. 

The price of silver shows no symptoms 
of coming down. With hundreds of bil- 
lions in new paper currency floating 
around the financial world, both silver 
and gold will be in extreme demand for 
years to come. In fact, the pressing need 
for a larger domestic production of gold 
should lead to Government measures to 
stimulate gold mining and _ prospecting 
for gold in the Far West. 

Next to agriculture and mining, lum- 
bering is the most important industry 
from the Rockies west, more especially 
the Pacific Northwest. Until 1917 the 
lumber men had had seven lean years. 





The wounded and sick boys are now coming home for Christmas. 
When the army went over, it carried along the finest 


cattle trucks and freight cars. 
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The Future Sa cada 

f the C building industry on the 
of the Uoast  p, cific Coast has been one 
Shipyards of the marvels of the war. 


The growth of the ship- pay the highest wages in the world, work 


an eight-hour day under the best condi- 
tions and still compete successfully with 
all comers provided employers and workers 


Alongside of the shipyards codperate wholeheartedly to the end that the 
there took place an expansion of the ‘highest efficiency and the largest output are 


metal-working industries fully as impor- 
tant, if not as spectacular. What will 


maintained continuously. 
The industrial future of the Pacific 


become of these yards, of the enlarged Coast lies in the hands of those most 


factories and machine shops now that 
peace is at hand? 

Of course everybody knows that the 
yards building wooden ships are dooimed. 


directly interested. If they can pull to- 
gether, their numbers will grow and they 
will prosper. If they begin to scrap, if 
one or the other side gains complete con- 


The Shipping Board, realizing the in- trol and abuses it, there will be a distinct 


ability of wooden steamers to compete 
with steel vessels, is cancelling wooden 
contracts with the utmost speed, knowing 
that the fleet of wooden steamers is a 
dead investment. But the case of the 
steel shipyards is different. 

It seems incredible that the United 


States, having wrested the shipbuilding Ignorance 


supremacy from Britain in_ eighteen 
months, should be content to go back to 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
They are not traveling in 


hospital equipment money could buy. This is one of the hospital cars in 
which the boys are carried to the place of embarkation 


Since then the steel jaws of Mars have 
been chewing up lumber faster than it 
could be produced. The construction of 
wooden ships and of airplanes consumed 
enormous quantities and kept the indus- 
try going dill blast even though private 
building operations dropped almost to 
zero. 

Now building, suspended for more than 
a year, is starting again and, in spite of 
the cancellation of war orders, enough 
peace business is in sight to keep the West- 
ern logging camps and mills operating at 
full normal capacity for nearly a year. In 
the immediate future, therefore, the lum- 
ber business will continue on a profitable 
basis, but sooner or later the excess mill 
capacity will bring back the old trouble. 

Fortunately the Far West has been 
blessed with raw materials which all the 
world needs in peace as well as in war. 
Its three basic industries need practically 
no adjustment to go from the war to a 
eace basis. Hence the business of the 
Far West will feel the readjustment period 
less than any other part of the country. 


the old days when British firms got the 
bulk of the world’s contracts. And it is 
incredible that the Pacific Coast in par- 


retrogression when the war impetus has 
spent itself. 
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If the agents of the De- 
partment of Justice can 
now spare a few hours from 
their onerous duties, they 
might with profit arm 
themselves with a Liberty bond of a 
small denomination, assume a guileless, 
unsophisticated appearance and make the 
rounds of the numerous “stock and bond 
exchanges” that have sprung up like 
toadstools in all Far Western cities. 
These bond dealers usually advertise that 
they will pay cash for Liberty bonds 
wholly or partially paid for and that their 
rates are ‘‘based on market quotations.” 
They do pay cash for the bonds, but the 
“market quotation” is an outrageous fake 
bordering on fraud. For a $100 bond 
quoted on the New York Exchange at 
$97 the average Liberty bond faker will 
offer $93 and usually the offer is accepted 
even though the bond owner could go two 
blocks farther to a reputable, established 
bond house and sell his bond for the full 
market price less a tiny commission not ex- 
ceeding fifty cents per hundred-dollar bond. 
The Liberty bond faker knows that 
millions of men and women totally unac- 
quainted with the simplest financial ma- 
chinery outside of the savings bank have 
bought the war securities and that many 
of them, having bought beyond their 
means, nevertheless are ashamed to sell 
openly or to ask advice as to the best 
method of realizing on their securities. 
Basing their tactics on this ignorance and 
‘fear, the faker rents an office or desk room 
znd advertises that he pays cash for 
Liberty bonds. All he needs is a cash 
capital of a few hundred dollars. He buys 
four or five hundred dollars’ worth of 
bonds at $4 or $5 per bond below the 


Bond Fakers 


Fatten on 


ticular should let slip this opportunity to market, takes them to a real bond house, 


retain a flourishing industry. 
It can be done. On the Pacific Coast 


sells them on a small commission and 
pockets the difference of $12 or $14. On 


conditions for outdoor work such as ship- partially paid bonds his profits are pro- 


building are ideal. Owing to the complete 
absence of extremes both of heat and cold, 
the individual worker can stay at his task 
comfortably and efficiently every day in 
the year. The extreme value of this 


portionately higher. 

If you must sell a Liberty bond, avoid 
the fakers. Go to your bank or to an old 
established bond house and save money. 

In the meantime the Treasury Depart- 


factor is demonstrated by the output per ment might with profit plant its heel on 


man in British and Pacific Coast yards. 


the bond fakers who are making millions 


Harlan & Wolf, perhaps the best of the weekly out of the new bond buyers’ 


British yards, in the year before the war 
averaged an output of twenty-six tons per 
man per annum. This was in peace times 


with an old - established, thoroughly Federal Dog 


trained organization. On the Pacific 
Coast one of the new yards in its third 
year, with a hastily trained organization 
of new men, averaged thirty-two tons per 
man per annum. 

All of which goes to prove that the ship- 


ignorance. 
vU Uv 


There is not enough wool 
to go around. ‘There is 


Tax Will Gut not enough mutton to go 
around. In the United 


Cost of Wool 

States the number of 
sheep has decreased by twelve million 
head in seventeen years. That’s why 


yards and shops of the Pacific Coast can your leg of spring lamb—not counting the 
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mint sauce—and your new overcoat are 
so devilishly expensive. 

Why has the number of sheep de- 
creased so tremendously? 

In the West the homesteader and the 
dry-farmer have encroached steadily upon 
the sheep range. The Forest Service 
made the sheep men pay for grazing privi- 
lege, help and supplies went up, but wool 
and mutton prior to the war remained 
fairly low. So the Western breeding 
herds decreased, and in the other parts of 
the country the sheep-killing dog dis- 
couraged the farmers from keeping sheep. 

On the afternoon of February 8, 1917, 
Henry K. Reed of Beaver County, Penn- 
sylvania, had fifty-four breeding ewes 
worth twenty dollars each. On the morn- 
ing of the next day he had only four left. 
The other fifty were killed during the 
night by two worthless curs. 

The  Reevaliwesliase Harvester Company 
asked five thousand farmers in all parts 
of the country why so few sheep were 
kept on the country’s farms. All but 
eighteen gave the same answer: “Dogs!” 

If you want cheaper mutton and lamb 
chops, cheaper blankets, carpets, dresses, 
suits and overcoats, write your Congress- 
man and ask him to work for a stiff Fed- 
eral tax on dogs. There are 25,000,000 
dogs in this country. At least half of 
them could be spared. ‘Their departure 
would mean twelve million more sheep. 
The skins of the dead dogs would make 
thousands of leather coats and gloves and 
keep the price of wool closer to the earth. 
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Motor Truck The credit for the develop- 
Makes Money ™"* of the hundreds of 
Ynew mines in the Far 
for the Miner West should not be given 
exclusively to the Kaiser 
and his rattling sword. True, the war 
lifted the prices of metals to such heights 
that profitable exploitation of hitherto 
neglected deposits became possible, but 
in many instances this exploitation could 
not have been undertaken if the modern 
motor truck and the modern tractor had 
not supplied an efficient means of low 
cost and rapid bulk transportation. 

Transportation for many years was the 
missing key to scores of rich but isolated 
mining districts in the Far West. Thou- 
sands of good prospects, hundreds of real 
mines lay idle because their product 
could not be transported to the point of 
consumption at reasonable cost. So long 
as a branch railroad line with a spur to 
each prospect was the only method of 
solving the transportation problem, the 
prospectors were resigned to an endless, 
hopeless period of waiting. The railroads 
were not building branch lines, more espe- 
cially lines designed to open up new min- 
ing districts. They could not afford to 
spend money on speculative ventures 
while they were unable to borrow enough 
funds to enlarge their congested terminals 
and keep up their equipment. 

Even before the war made its effect 
felt, the motor truck was beginning to 
give the isolated mining districts of the 
Far West new hope. ‘The perfected 
staunch motor truck could haul ore and 
supplies at one-third of the cost of the 
mule team over indifferent roads. Good 
highways with a concrete foundation cut 
the motor hauling costs so rt that 
they frequently went below rail freight 
rates. And for quantity hauls the tractor 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Instead of killing and being killed, the American troops in Europe are playing Santa Claus this 
year. Their character and behavior ought to cement the good relations now 
existing and bring Europe and America closer together 


with a train of trailers offered still further 
reductions. 

The war, by raising the price of the 
product, merely speeded the development 
of motor transportation. But this de- 
velopment has barely begun. When 
labor and material become less scarce 
now that the war is over, the Far West 
will see a remarkable expansion of road 
building and motor transportation in the 
mining districts. 
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In 1914 the various coun- 
tries of the world sold to 
one another commodities 
that they grew, mined or 
manufactured with a total 
value of thirty-eight billion dollars. This 
figure represents the value of the world’s 
foreign trade before the war. Of this 
total the Pacific Coast handled only a 
very small part. In those days the Pacific 
Coast ports were far distant from the 
great trade routes of the world which led 
from China, Japan and the Indies through 
the Suez Canal to London, Hamburg and 
Antwerp; from New York, New Orleans, 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres to Liver- 
pool, Rotterdam and Bremen. 

Now these trade routes have been 
changed. A vast quantity of commodi- 
ties is moving east from the Orient, the 
Indies and Australia to the Pacific Coast 
or on through Panama to New York and 
Philadelphia. This quantity will increase 
because of the remarkable awakening and 
expansion of China, Siberia and Japan dur- 
ing the war. But whether this trade will 
continue to move via the Pacific Coast 
depends largely upon the interest and the 
initiative of the Const ports. They will 
have to arise early in the morning and 
keep hustling all day to hold what they 
have and add to it. But the prize is worth 
hustling for, especially as the new Ameri- 
can mercantile marine will enable shippers 
to compete on equal terms with foreign 
competitors in all parts of the world. 


This is the 
Coast Ports’ 


Big Chance 


It is encouraging to see the growth of 
popular interest in the problems of Ameri- 
can shipping and American foreign trade 
not only along the Pacific Coast but far 
in the interior. Even the inland farmer 
is beginning to realize that larger markets 
for American commodities mean higher 
prices for his products, that American 
steamships sailing on regular schedules to 
all parts of the world mean enlarged 
markets and therefore more money in his 

ocket. Seventy-five years ago the 
Jnited States was the greatest, most en- 
terprising and successful marine carrier 
and trader in the world. With real popu- 
lar support, the shipping and trading in- 
terest of the country can reconquer the 
rank they relinquished after the Civil 

ar. 
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One of the blessings of the 
war is the disclosure of the 
fact that a comparatively 
old man with experience 
and training is, after all, 
worth more than a man whose principal 
asset is youth. In every country the 
reat work of planning and directing has 
| oe done almost exclusively by men well 
past fifty. In every country the expe- 
rienced man of fifty-five, sixty and more 
years, the man who had been half con- 
temptuously pushed aside and put on a 
shelf, came back strong in all walks of life 
and proved conclusively that the world 
was committing a grave economic error 
in emphasizing and preferring youthful 
energy to mature experience. It is to be 
hoped that in the future this mistake will 
be recognized, that gray hair will be a 
recommendation instead of a handicap 
in the commercial and industrial life, just 
as it is in the political life. 

The world has also come to a realiza- 
tion of the great asset it has in the poten- 
tial productive capacity of its women. It 
has been shown that woman is as well 
fitted as man to carry on almost every 


War Lifts 
the Old 
Man’s Stock 
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industrial process not re quiring excessive 
physical effort, and it has also been dem- 
onstrated that a majority of the women 
like the work provided they are given 
good pay, short hours and the best of 
conditions. 

With these two demonstrations it be- 
comes apparent that there are enough 
workers and raw materials in the world to 
supply everyone with the things that 
make life pleasant and comfortable. In 
fact, there is a surplus of material and 
labor. ‘The world can produce more than 
it can consume under the present system, 
and because it can produce more than is 
needed, it forces a large part of the 
workers to be idle and starve at periodic 
intervals. 

It is not merely a question of keeping 
willing women and men over fifty at work. 
It is now strictly up to the various non- 
Socialist governments so to regulate in- 
dustry and trade that any man or woman 
willing and able to work shall be put in 
touch with a job at living wages at all 
times. The fear of want breeds Bolshe- 
viks. In self-preservation the so-called 
capitalist nations must see to it that this 
fear is taken away. 


0 vo 
The Allied nations are not 
at war with Russia, yet 
Allied troops are engaged 
in bitter fighting on Rus- 
sian soil, and American 
soldiers are in the forefront of the battle. 
What is the meaning of this incongruous 
situation? 

To speak plainly, the Allied troops are 
fighting an idea, styled Bolshevism, a 
thing which in practice turns out to be a 
tyranny of the mob masquerading as 
communistic anarchism. Bolshevism 
means hunger, disease, constant killing, 
cruel despotism. It is a disease that 
spreads rapidly, and because it is infec- 
tious, the Allied troops are endeavoring 
to clean out the source of infection. 

Bolshevism preaches the forcible over- 
throw of social institutions as at present 
constituted, Since society is a_ living, 
functioning body, it has the right of self- 
defense, of self-preservation inherent in 
all life. It is perfectly justified in de- 
fending itself against attack. Bolshevism 
not only preaches attack upon existing 
social forms, but actually destroys them. 
Bolshevik armies invaded Finland, were 
ejected and have begun a new invasion for 
the purpose of organizing Finland on a 
Bolshevik basis. If the Bolsheviks are 
justified in thus attacking a neighboring 
country to spread their doctrines, surely 
the Allies have a right to attack the 
Bolsheviks. 

The right and duty of self-defense apply 
to internal as well as international affairs. 
The person who deliberately sets out 
forcibly to overthrow existing social in- 
stitutions must expect that society will 
hit him hard as soon as he appears to be- 
come dangerous. Society would be ex- 
tremely stupid if it did not thus vigorously 
protect itself. 

Under the law, both common and statu- 
tory, the man who constantly threatens 
to harm and kill another man, who in- 
cites others to attack this person, takes 
his life in his hand, because this person thus 
threatened is justified in shooting him on 
sight. Bolsehviks who preach the doc- 
trine of destruction usually fail to take 


Why Are 
U. S. Troops 
in Russia? 
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cognizance of the doctrine of self-defense. 
They bore and blast and drill away in- 
dustriously at the foundations of society 
and then howl when the watchman takes 
a pot shot at them. 

Society has no quarrel with those who 
would change conditions when the ex- 
pressed will of the majority demands such 
change, but society must protect itself 
with all means in its power against the 
tiny ultra-radical minority which wants 
to impose its gospel upon the mass of man- 
kind by force. 
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mucins the last two years 
Seattle with one long- 
legged leap has jumped 
far to the front in the pro- 
cession of foreign- trade 
ports, attaining third rank among Ameri- 
can coast cities, the imports and exports 
last year almost reaching a total value of 
half a billion dollars. This feat is all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered 
that twenty-five years ago Seattle did not 
have a dock large enough to accommo- 
date even the small trans-Pacific steamers 
of the period. 


How Seattle 
is Hustling for 
More Trade 





Like all other workers, he also suffered from 
the H. C. L. and quit when higher wages were 
not forthcoming. Carter Glass of Virginia 


succeeds him, 


Of course the efforts of four transcon- 
tinental railroads helped Puget Sound to 
build up its heavy foreign trade. Of 
course the possession of new docks and 
warehouses built for the expected Panama 
Canal trade was a strong factor in at- 
tracting offshore war business; and the 
facts that the port charges in Seattle were 
levied against the cargo instead of being 
placed on the ship, that there was no 
pilotage fee and the new 
wharves were equipped with modern 
cargo-loading devices all assisted in at- 
tracting freight, but in addition to all 
these factors there is still another one 
counting heavily in Seattle’s favor. That 
factor consists in the plain, ordinary va- 
riety of American hustle. 

When Alaska suddenly developed a 
heavy trade, Seattle got up before dawn, 
roped the aforesaid trade and had it 
branded and corralled before the sun left 
the horizon. Seattle did the same thing 
when war business assumed large pro- 
And now Seattle, recognizing 


compulsory 


portions. 


‘ orthodox 


the tremendous possibilities of the trans- 
Pacific trade in the reorganized, recon- 
structed after-the-war world, is working 
feverishly to reserve the choisest space 
on the ground floor. ‘Three or four com- 
missions of Seattle business men have 
gone or are going to study trade condi- 
tions and establish connections in Japan, 
China, Siberia and Australia; three classes 
of business men and women are learning 
the Russian language; Seattle shipping 
concerns are establishing agencies in the 
Orient and in Siberia even before they 
have the necessary ships. 

If Seattle bites a large chunk out of the 
new Far Eastern trade the port’s success 
won’t be due to bull-headed luck and 
favorable location by any means. Pre- 
paredness and swift attack have their value 
in other fields besides military strategy. 
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Salmon and =the doctrine of transub- 
Theolo substantiation, of the bod- 
ey ily presence of the euchar- 


in Alaska ist in the sacrament, was 
officially adopted by the 
Council of Trent in 1563 and has con- 
tinued to furnish the theme for many a 
long theological dissertation ever since, 
but it did not come in conflict with the 
cold facts of modern business until Father 
William Duncan converted the Metla- 
kahtla Indians from cannibalism to 
Christianity. Both the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation and the demands of mod- 
ern business lost, but the erstwhile canni- 
bals and humanity gained. 

Father Duncan decades ago went out 
as an Episcopal missionary to the Metla- 
kahtla tribe on the northern coast of 
British Columbia. Under his guiding 
hand the Indians became Christianized, 
civilized and founded a flourishing settle. 
ment. But the doctrine of  transub- 
stantiation, one of the tenets of the 
[ piscopal creed, was not taught by Father 
Duncan. Even though the bishop of the 
diocese demanded that the doctrine be 
taught, the missionary resisted. Asa last 
resort the bishop removed the obdurate 
missionary and appointed a successor. 

But the Indians declined to leave their 
best friend. Rather than accept the new 
missionary, they abandoned 
Metlakahtla, left British Columbia, and 
settled on American soil, on the Annette 
Islands of southeastern Alaska, where 
they soon built up another prosperous 
settlement based on their industrious pur- 
suit of the salmon. In due time the 
United States Government by presidential 
proclamation declared the Annette Islands 
and the waters around them an Indian 
reservation. 

A salmon-packing corporation did not 
care whether the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation wasor was not taught; it knew that 
there were good sites for fish traps in the 
waters around the Annette Islands and 
it proceeded to build them. ‘The fed- 
eral district court issued an injunction, 
which was attacked by the packing com- 
pany on the ground that the Indians were 
aliens and not legally entitled to the priv- 
ilege of a reservation, The plea was 
denied and the Indians still enjoy freedom 
from incompatible theological doctrines 
and machine competition. 

Father Duncan, the last heretic per- 
secuted on the Pacific Coast, has retired 
from active labor and is spending the 
closing years of his life in Juneau. 
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The report of the bomb that exploded on this spot in San Francisco, killing ten persons and maiming fifty, was heard around the world 


The Mooney Case 


By Walter Vv. W oehlke 


ACIFISTS and 

Preparedness advo- 

cates _unlimbered 

their batteries in 
the good old days of 1915 
and bombarded each other 
until all America was filled 
with the noise of combat. 
For a time the Pacifists 
held their ground, but 
early in 1916 they began to 
retreat. Their opponents, 
pointing to Europe with 
one hand and to Mexico 
with the other, proved too 
strong. In 1916 scores of 
associations and leagues, 
all anxious to help put 
the country’s defenses in 
order, suddenly came into 
being and Preparedness parades became 
the order of the day. 

A few of these organizations are still 
in existence and doing good work, but 
a great many others are gone and not 
a few of their promoters are in jail or on 
the way. The gentry that lives by its 
wits, that preys on the vanity, the credu- 
lity or the good impulses of the public 
saw in the Preparedness movement a fat 
chance to pull down some easy money 


the prosecution. 


When the cable reported a year ago that a Petrograd revolutionary 
mob had attacked the American embassy to protest against the 
execution of an anarchist named “Muni,” the eyes of the United 
States turned toward San Francisco, the entire country became inter- 
ested in the trial of the Western radicals accused of having murdered 
ten persons by means of an infernal machine. Long before America 
became interested, the propaganda of the defense had taken root in| the 
many foreign countries, arousing the indignation of the radicals and 
supporting the charge that the United States was a capitalistic country 
without justice or mercy for the worker. 
author is neither championing the defense nor endeavoring to protect 
It is his aim to give the reader a complete picture 
of the internationally famous case, leaving the deductions to the able 


The Editor. 


reader’s judgment. 


and leaped into the front seat of the band 
wagon. Several solicitors and an officer 
of the National Defense League, for in- 
stance, are now awaiting trial in the Fed- 
eral courts on charges of having diverted 
many thousands of donated dollars into 
their own pockets. 

Los Angeles had its Preparedness 
parade. When Los Angeles was done, a 
movement for a Preparedness parade be- 
gan in San Francisco. ‘The Chamber of 


In the ensuing articles the 


Commerce was asked to 
endorse and take charge 
of the parade, but the 
officers and directors em- 
phatically and repeatedly 
declined to have anything 
to do with the affair. 
Robert Newton Lynch, 
vice-president and 
manager of the organiza- 
tion, did not like the ac- 
tions of two solicitors who, 
without his knowledge or 
consent, had used his name 
in asking for donations to 
the cause. Other respect- 
citizens, however, 

lent their names, contrib- 

uted their money and the 

date of the event was 
finally set for July 22. 

Of the San Francisco press, the Hearst 
papers did their best to make the parade 
a success. The Chronicle mildly endorsed 
the movement, but the Bulletin, then 
edited by Fremont Older, the strongest, 
most brilliant and influential radical 
journalist of the Pacific Coast, consist- 
ently opposed the Preparedness move- 
ment and all its symptoms. The various 
organs of the labor unions, the Clarion, 
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the Tri-City Labor Review and similar ob- 
scure publications followed the Bulletin’s 
lead. The bitterest, the most venomous 
attacks upon the Preparedness parade 
came from the Blast, a scarlet weekly 
founded by Alexander Berkman, the 
anarchist, and then edited by Thomas 

. Mooney, a deep-red radical, who had 

een acting as__ subscription 
solicitor. ‘lhe Blast did not 
differ materially from similar 
publications like the Appeal to 
Reason, except that it was even 
more violent in its utterances. 
Nobody except the Post Office 
Department cared, however. 
Only a small group of ultra-radi- 
cals—they styled themselves the 
Blasters—read the weekly, which 
had to be kept alive by the pro- 
ceeds of picnics and entertain- 
ments. The community as a 
whole was not aware of its 
existence. 

Shortly before the date set for 
the parade postal cards contain- 
ing threats against the partici- 
pants and urging abandonment 
of the demonstration were re- 
ceived by a number of persons, 
but little attention was paid 
these ominous messages. On a 
bright Saturday afternoon the 
parade, not an imposing proces- 
sion compared with similar dem- 
onstrations in other cities, started 
from the water front along the 
usual route up the city’s prin- 
cipal thoroughfare. 


THE EXPLOSION 


Half and hour later, at 2:06 
Pp. M., an mfernal machine ex- 
ploded on Steuart street close to 
arly a short block from the 
starting point. So terrific was 
the force of the explosion, so 
devilishly efficient was the infernal 
machine that ten persons were 
killed on the spot and fifty 
others were injured, many of 
them seriously. A little girl had 
her leg blown off and others 
sustained wounds that made 
them invalids for life. 

It was a cowardly, wanton, senseless, 
brutal crime. Its victims were inoffensive 
men, veterans of the Civil and Spanish 
wars, women and children who crowded 
the sidewalk to see the show, whose death 
and maiming could not possibly have the 
slightest effect for or against Prepared- 
ness. And the wanton nature of the 
murder aroused the entire city to white- 
hot fury. The second day after the crime 
a mass meeting was held in the Civic 
Auditorium in which representatives of 
all classes of the population, er the 
Chamber of Commerce and the labor 
unions, denounced the criminals and de- 
manded the utmost efforts to apprehend 
and punish them. Rewards for their ar 
ture and conviction were offered and < 
special Bomb Bureau of the police i‘ 
partment was organized. 

Six days after the explosion Mooney, 
his wife, Mrs. Rena Herman Mooney, 
Warren K. Billings, Israel Weinberg and 
Edward Nolan were arrested, charged 
with murder and indicted by the grand 
jury. Dizistrict Attorney Charles M. 
Fickert began to prepare for their prose- 
cution. The stage was set for one of the 
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greatest controversies in the history of 


American jurisprudence, a controversy 
that found an echo in every country and 
became a factor exerting an influence 
even upon the red tide of the world war. 

The controversy is still going on all 
around the world. It may continue to be 
a controversy for all time unless all honest 





Before his arrest Thomas Mooney was an obscure anarchist 
unknown beyond the circle of his associates and the police. 
His trial for murder caused a Bolshevik demonstration against 
the America embassy in Petrograd and his cause has been taken 
up by labor organizations in a dozen countries , 


doubt is removed by a confession of the 
criminal. This study of the famous case 
has been made not to determine the guilt 
or innocence of Thomas Mooney and his 
co-defendants, not to prove whether the 
defendant had a fair trial or was con- 
victed on manufactured evidence, but to 
give a complete picture of the trial and 
its background, to set forth without bias 
or prejudice all the essential facts as 
clearly, as dispassionately as the limita- 
tions of human nature will permit, to the 


“end that the reader be able better and 


more intelligently to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Before proceeding to the consideration 
of the evidence, it becomes necessary to 
take a closer look at the three principal 
figures in the controversy, District At- 
torney Fickert, Thomas Mooney and 
Fremont Older, the defendant’s cham- 
pion. 


FICKERT THE PROSECUTOR 


Charles M. Fickert, a six-footer so huge 
and powerful that his football exploits 
have become legendary at Stanford Uni- 
versity, was brought up on his father’s 


cattle ranch, where he became a daring 
rider able to rope and tie any steer, an 
expert shot and an all-around outdoors 
man. ‘The influences of the frontier en- 
vironment of his youth are still noticeable 
in his speech, action, mode of thought and 
outlook upon life. He is of the primitive, 
direct type, without subtlety, fear or great 

personal ambition, a rough-hewn 
= giant, apparently more at home 
* in the saddle than in the meticu- 
lous, precise atmosphere of the 
law court. With his brothers he 
inherited a ranch of several 
thousand acres from his father’s 
estate. 

It has been charged against 
him that he was made district 
attorney by the United Railroads 
for the express purpose of dis- 
missing the graft indictments 
pending against Patrick Calhoun, 
the president, and other officials 
of the company. If such a deal 
was made, it received the en- 
dorsement of a majority of San 
Francisco’s voters three times in 
succession. 

The famous San Francisco graft 
prosecution, instigated by Fre- 
mont Older, financed by Rudolph 
Spreckels and carried out ; 
Burns and Heney, began in a. 
Three years later the net results 
were the convictions of Ruef and 
Schmitz, the bribery confessions 
of eighteen supervisors, the in- 
dictments of half a dozen leading 
financiers, attorneys and business 
men, a number of acquittals and 
a feud between the supporters 
and the opponents of the prose- 
cution so deadly and bitter that 
it threatened permanently to 
divide the community into two 
hostile camps. The city was tired 
of the sensational proceedings; 
still suffering from the effects of 
the earthquake and fire, it wanted 
to put an end to the prosecution, 
stop the quarreling and settle 
down to business. Even Fremont 
Older, originator of the graft 
prosecution, in his autobiography 
explicitly states that the com- 
munity was weary of the trials and wanted 
to see them ended. Yet the prosecutions 
went on and promised to be intensified if 
Heney, who was running for District At- 
torney on the Democratic and Good Gov- 
ernment ticket, was elected. Fickert, in 
the first direct-primary election, was 
nominated by the Republicans and the 
Union Labor parties. Between them the 
issue was sharply drawn. Shall the graft 
prosecution go on or shall it be ended f was 
the principal question. Fickert won . a 
majority of 12,000 over Heney and dis- 
missed the remaining indictments. His 
election stunned Older. The editor had 
confidently counted on a complete tri- 
umph.  Fickert’s election was the worst 
defeat he had ever sustained and it nulli- 
fied all his ambitious plans to “get the 
men higher up.” 

Of course Patrick Calhoun, himself un- 
der indictment, and the United Railroads 
supported Fickert. On the issues of the 

campaign they would have supported 
Judas Iscariot or Benedict Arnold had 
either of them run against Heney. 

At the end of his first term Fickert 
ran again. Every paper in the city was 
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The Mooney Case: 


against him. The Republicans, the Dem- 
ocrats and the Good Government faction 
were against him. No one endorsed him 
except the Union Labor party. The United 
Railroads charge was raised against him 
by Older, yet the forces of organized 
labor and the ‘‘wet” open-town vote re- 
turned him to office. 

He ran and was reélected in 1915, when 
he was nominated by the Republicans, 
the Democrats and the Union Labor 
party, the latter having supported him in 
all three of his campaigns, even when the 
Republicans opposed him. In the con- 
duct of his office the Union Labor party 
always received ample recognition in the 
appointment of deputies who had risen 
from the ranks of organized labor. 

It was this primitive, sledge-hammer, 
buck-the-line district attorney who was 
charged with the task of taking the evi- 
dence collected by the San Francisco po- 
lice and presenting it to the jury trying 
Thomas = ei for his life. 


THE DEFENDANT 


To his friends Tom Mooney may be 
the focal point of the famous case, but to 
the world at large his personal fate no 
longer matters. It has been lost in the 
question whether the orderly processes of 
the law in an American commonwealth 
can be disregarded by an unscrupulous 
prosecutor who is willing to hang an inno- 
cent man on manufactured evidence, or 
whether a guilty murderer can escape 
punishment. _ he is a member of a 
labor organization. ‘The issue has ceased 
long ago to revolve around an individual; 
it has broadened and deepened 
until it touches the foundation 
upon which the institutions of 
this Republic are built. 

Tom Mooney never liked this 
foundation. From early youth, 
even before he came in contact 
with the forces of organized dis- 
content, he seems to have been 
dissatisfied with the world in 
general and with his lot in par- 
ticular. He learned the trade of 
an iron molder, earning and 
saving'’enough money at this trade 
to enable him to take a European 
trip that covered Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, Germany and Hol- 
land. This journey he undertook 
in 1907, during the year when 
work was slack at home. In 
Europe it seems that he imbibed 
the doctrines of the Socialists. 
Late in 1907 he went south, pene- 
trated as far as Mexico City, 
turned north and finally arrived 
in California. In Stockton he 
became acquainted with Mrs. 
Rena Herman, the young wife of 
a mechanic. He seems to have 
been drawn to her because of the 
similarity of their views. Several 
years later the Hermans were 
divorced and Mrs. Herman be- 
came Mrs. Mooney. 

At this time Mooney gradually 
began to drift out of his trade 
and to become a_ professional 
radical. In 1908 he traveled 
with Eugene V. Debs, Socialist 
candidate for president, on the 
Red Special. The following year 
he becamea subscription solicitor 
for a Socialist publication, earn- 


was three times elected to office by the steadfast 
of the trade unions, yet who is charged with “framing” 


ing a trip to a Socialist convention in 
Copenhagen as a reward of his efforts. In 
1912 Mooney established a revolutionary 
weekly, The Revolt, in San Francisco, but 
the scarlet seed fell upon siony ground. 
In a short time the publication died of in- 
anition. 

It appears that about this time Mooney’s 
mental make-up experienced still another 
change. He had been in turn a devout 
unionist and an enthusiastic program 
Socialist, always impelled by the sincere 
and unselfish desire to speed up the im- 
provement in the condition of the workers. 
Now he became disgusted with the con- 
servatism of the trade union forces and 
impatient with the political program of 
the Socialist party. Like every other 
ultra-red radical, he watched with disgust 
the vast mass of mankind cling desper- 
ately to the certain means of daily live- 
lihood, declining steadfastly to follow his 
frantic appeal and leap into the uncertain 
sea of Social Revolution. Except sporadic- 
ally, his campaign was making no head- 
way. The “wage slaves” declined to sub- 
scribe to his paper; his attempt to convert 
the International Molders’ Union to his 
revolutionary principles failed. Instead 
of becoming more radical, the union-labor 
forces in San Francisco, he aving gained a 
dominant position industrially and politic- 
ally, by their very success discouraged 
radicalism and followed a policy of peace- 
ful penetration. 

Embittered by the failure of all his 
efforts to fan the spark of discontent by 
preaching, Mooney tried a new tack. Ap- 
parently he determined to force himself 





Charles M. Fickert, the San Francisco district attorney who 


Mooney to strike a blow at labor 
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into the front rank of the San Francisco 
trade-union movement, kick out the old 
conservative leaders, leap into the saddle 
and, through the power of his personality, 
transform the job-defending, job-protect- 
ing unions into an aggressive, militant 
army of red rebels. 

To this end he injected himself into 
every strike that came along. When the 
workers in the factory of the Heyman 
Shoe Company quit, Molder Mooney sud- 
denly appeared as captain of pickets. 
Warren K. Billings, an employee of the 
concern and ostensibly out of sympathy 
with the strikers, remained at work and 
slept in the factory while reporting to 
Mooney. While Billings was sleeping in 
the factory, several hundred pairs of 
shoes were destroyed, and during a tussle 
following this destruction Billings shot 
the watchman in the hand. Maxwell 
McNutt, later on counsel for the defense 
of Mooney and Billings, in his capacity of 
Fickert’s deputy prosecuted Billings, but 
the jury disagreed and the case was dis- 
missed. 

In 1913 the employees of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, a concern 
supplying the largest part of Central 
California with current and gas, went on 
a strike. Because the company had al- 
ways given its workers a square deal, the 
strike did not last long. The men went 
back to work. The only ones remaining 
out were the electricians, and they kept 
on striking not because they had bitter 
grievances against the company, but 
principally because the company dealt 
with the union recognized by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and 
ignored the local outlaw faction. 
The strike was prolonged because 
of a family feud between the rival 
unions, in which the company was 
the innocent bystander who is 


hit by all the bricks. 
DYNAMITING BEGINS 


In all probability Mooney be- 
came familiar with the handling 
of dynamite during this strike, in 
which he took an active part, 
though he had no connection 
whatsoever either with the com- 
pany or the unions concerned. 
he strike was marked by much 
violence and destruction, the far- 
flung transmission lines and iso- 
lated stations offering ideal op- 
portunities for attack. Ina dozen 
locations the towers of transmis- 
sion lines were dynamited, sub- 
stations blown up, short circuits 


established and 770 separate 
cases of assault and damage were 
recorded. 


In order to protect its property, 
its employees and the consumers, 
the company had to hire numer- 
ous guards and detectives to 
patrol the lines and ome Asa 
result of their and the public 
authorities’ work 109 arrests were 
made and forty-two men_ were 
sent to the penitentiary. One of 
these forty-two was Warren K. 
Billings, Mooney’s associate in 
the shoe strike. 

Like Mooney, Billings was an 
outsider unconnected with the 
strikers or the company. He was 
arrested in Sacramento after he 
had left a train from Oakland 
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with a suitcase filled with dynamite. 
Near the station he was met by a man 
who talked with him for a moment, 
mounted his motorcycle and departed. 
Billings carried the dynamite in a street 
car toasaloon, where he was apprehended, 
In his pocket were found detonating caps 
wrapped in a handkerchief. The jury 
convicted him on the first ballot 
and he was sent to the peniten- 
tiary. 

Immediately after Billings’ at 
rest Mooney disappeared. ‘This 
was in) September, 1913. In 
December some convicts broke 
out of San Quentin prison and an 
alarm was sent out, the country- 
side being warned to watch fora 
boat in which the prisoners were 
thought to have escaped. A 
woman living in an isolated house 
on Point Richmond, jutting into 
San Francisco Bay opposite the 
penitentiary, saw a boat reach the 
shore and disembark three men. 
She notified the police, believing 
the men were escaped convicts. 
When the trio returned to the 
boat, the police interfered, ar- 
rested the men, searched the boat 
and found dry-cell batteries, four- 
teen detonating caps fastened at 
intervals to a long copper wire, 
al shotgun whose barrels were 
covered with aluminum paint to 
facilitate shooting at night, two 
automatic revolvers and rifle with 
a Maxim silencer. One of the men, 
who gave his name as Charles 
King, two days later was identi- 
fed by Martin Swanson, a detec- 
tive in the employ of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, as the 
man with the motorcycle who 
had met Biliings at the Sacra 
mento station, and further inves 
tigation disclosed that this man 
was Thomas Mooney. 

Mooney had been in hiding in 
a cabin at Glen Cove, close to the 
point at which two tremendous 
cables carry San Francisco’s main 
supply of electric current across 
the Straits of Carquinez under 
very high pressure. [he fourteen 
explosive caps on the copper wire found in 
the boat were spaced apart exactly the 
same distance as the fourteen steel girders 
of the base of the transmission towers. 

Mooney and his two companions were 
tried on a charge of having high explosives 
unlawfully in their possession. ‘Their de- 
fense was technical and rested on the 
point that the detonators were not high 
explosives. All three defendants were ace 
quitted, but Mooney was immediately re- 
arrested and taken to Sacramento to be 
tried on a charge of being an accessory to 
the transportation of dynamite on a com- 
mon carrier. Billings was brought back 
from the penitentiary, but refused to 
testify. The case collapsed. Subse- 
quently Mooney became secretary of the 
International Workers’ Defense League, 
which raised the funds on behalf of 
Schmidt and Kaplan, accomplices of the 
McNamaras, ri fought hard to obtain 
the release of Ford and Suhr, I. W. W. 
leaders convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in connection 
with the Wheatland hop pickers’ riots. 

In January, 1916, Mooney, in conjunc- 
tion with Alexander Berkman, started 
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the Blast, an anarchistic weekly. As his 
energy Was not completely absorbed by 
the publication, he had time to work on his 
favorite project, the organization and 
strike of the platform men on the street 
car system of the United Railroads. With 
his wife Rena he laid the plan of his pro- 
posed strike before Fremont Older, the 





The man who saved Mooney fromthe gallows, Fremont Older, 
the third outstanding figure in the controversy, is one of 
the ablest radical journalists in the country. He is the guiding 
spirit of the Mooney defense and has championed the cause of 
all dynamite defendants from Haywood to the McNamaras 


editor of the Bulletin, hoping to enlist the 
paper's support in advance, but the editor 
prophesied failure and advised the pair 
to keep their hands off, elle as 
they went ahead. 

From the evidence at hand it appears 
that the strike was to be initional by a 
complete stoppage of all cars at ten in 
the evening through the dynamiting of a 
power transmission line; the idle car men 
were to be gathered up and brought to a 
hall, where their organization was to be 
completed. But something went wrong. 
The transmission line was not dynamited 
until three the next morning, its load was 
switched to another line, the cars did not 
stop and the strike failed to materialize. 
These events occurred in June. In July 
came the tragedy of the Preparedness 
yarade. ‘This, in brief, is the outline of 
Thomas Mooney’s career. 

The third outstanding figure in. this 
controversy of international proportions 
is Fremont Older, the editor. 


MOONEY’S CHAMPION 


Until he was forty and became manag- 
ing editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, 


an old established but decrepit daily that 
was sold for $35,000, Older was not 
known except among his immediate cir- 
cle of newspaper acquaintances. Possess- 
ing an instinct for popular features and a 
good nose for news, he slowly built up the 
paper in his charge. In the early days of 
the new century, when a wave of trade 
unionism swept across California 
and union membership in’ San 
Francisco grew amazingly, the 
hitherto conservative Bulletin 
changed its policy and began to 
champion the cause of labor, not 
from conviction but to increase 
circulation through the support 
of a popular and growing move- 
ment. This reason for the change 
in policy was given to the writer 
by Mr. Older himself, 

At first Older’s championship of 
labor was mild. Ile confined it 
principally to the support of the 
unions and, following Lincoln 
Steffens’ and Ida Tarbell’s lead, 
attacked graft and corruption in 
sublic office. ‘Though he had 
velped to elect Eugene Schmitz 
mayor, he did not hesitate to 
start the famous graft prosecu- 
tion, for which he obtained the 
financial backing of Rudolph 
Spreckels and the moral support 
of President Roosevelt, who made 
it possible for Heney to go to 
San Francisco. After the graft 
yrosecution he was the sword- 
ste for Hiram Johnson in his 
campaign to remove Southern 
Pacific influence from California 
politics. 

Older by nature is of the cru- 
sader type, easily swayed by his 
emotions, yet able to stand aside 
and analyze his actions and 
motives without self-deception. 
But in a fight he is obsessed by 
the lust of battle and, according 
to his own analysis in his auto- 
biography, has not hesitated to 
use means that were questionable. 
Once his emotions and his fight- 
ing spirit are aroused, he be- 
comes violently partisan, merci- 
less in his attacks and unrelenting 
in the pursuit of the one goal-—victory. 

Because radical ideals did not unfold 
themselves to him until he was well past 
forty, they took hold of him with special 
tenacity. Starting out as a Progressive 
with strong trade-union leanings, Older 
has drifted deeper and deeper into the 
mazes of radicalism. He has met with 
disappointments and ingratitude, he has 
seen the sordid side of an essentially 
idealistic movement until he has lost his 
faith in humanity. 

“The human race is hopeless,” he said 
to the writer the other day. “The in- 
dividual is too selfish, blind and near- 
sighted to make possible the escape of the 
masses into a better, higher existence. If 
labor should get into the saddle tomorrow, 
it would be just as selfish and greedy as 
those who are in power today. 1 am los- 
ing my enthusiasm. I want to escape 
from the fight, get out of it and stay on 
the ranch.” 

As his radicalism assumed hues of 
deeper red, he became bolder in his cham- 
pionship of the out-and-out revolution- 
aries. He defended the McNamaras even 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Mrs. Lucien N. Brunswig \ ) 


Los Angeles, California } i 
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Miss Blanche Cahen 
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Western Women 


Honored 


Mra. Casserly has been awarded the Reconnaissance medal 
by the French Government for her work ae president of 


the Fund for French Wounded 


° * *¢ 


Mra. Brunawig has been given a War Cross by the French 
Government for her work in behalf of the Fatherloss 
Children of France society 

. . + 
4 
i Mra. Carolan has received a medal from the French Gov- 
: ernment in recognition of her services as head of the 


Lafayette Fund. 


er of War 


Mrs. J. B. Casserly 


San Francisco, California 









Miss Constance Cooke 


Healdsburg, California 
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Mrs. Francis Carolan 


Burlingame, California 











Miss Rebecca Godchaux 
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‘ Medals and Crosses 


for Service 
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Mina Cahen has won two French medals for relief work 
one from La Veatiare, the French relief society, and one 


from the French Government, 


Minas Cooke, a Red Croan Nurse, has been cited for heroic 
work in a French hospital that was bombed by enemy 
airmen, 


* * @« 


Miss Godchaux, now in France, has received the Recon 
naissance medal from the French Government for ser 


vices rendered in behalf of the French relief fund 
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‘Gone West 


Gold Stars on the Service Flag of the Sunset Country 


So long as the casualty lists come in from Over There, this magazine will publish portraits of heroes from the eleven Far 
Western States, our very own who have been killed in action or have died of wounds. The choice of portraits 
must be governed by available space and suital ility of ph 1g ph for repr d 





Captain Lee Clare Lewis ¥ Pin = eat) eT Link Morley S. Oates. 


Ist Battalion, 47th Infantry ‘ 119th Field Artill 
De ee | Lieutenant E. H. Pepper ‘Contain Orville Anderson Oakland, — 


Royal Air Force United States Infantry 
Berkeley, California Great Falls, Montana 
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O Captain! My Captain! 


By Walt Whitman 
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O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done; 
The ship has weather'd every rack, the prize we sought 
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is won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring: 


But O heart! heart! heart! 
. O the bleeding drops of red, | 
4 . Where on the deck my Captain lies, | : ; 
j Lt. Sprague Magruder Gj! Fallen cold and cnk , Lieut. A. C. Simonds 
United States Navy 80th Company, Marine Corps 
San Francisco, California taf O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; j Los Angeles, California 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle * 
trills; 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 
Here Captain! dear Captain! 
This arm beneath your head; 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


ij 


, 
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My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 
My Captain does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done; 
From fearful trip, the victor ship comes in with object 
won: 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 


(Lieut. A. K. B. Hoisholt ry! Walk the deck my Captain lies, ih PC Onie F. Kline 


Fall rad. 
a i il Baten N allen cold and dead hs Concent Uitestien 


San Francisco, California by] oe - Tacoma, Washington 
\ | Whitman's poem to Lincoln applies to today when the casualty lists ae 
follow the news of victory. 
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Sergeant Christian Luhs 
Company E, 4th Engineers 
Vancouver, Washington 
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Louis Pizzini 
Company K, 126th Infantry 
Belt, Montana 


Ray Sweeney 
Company F, 103rd Infantry 


Hanford, California 














“Gone West” 


Sergeant Virgilio Currotto 


Company D, 11th Infantry 
San Francisco, California 


Benjamin G. Cutting 
96th Company, Marine Corps 
Glassgow, Montana 


James C. Kahl 
Headquarters Company, 39th Infantry 
Jamestown, California 








Sergeant F. E. Brown 


Company D, 104th Infantry 
Rufus, Oregon 





Corporal Charles M. Dewey 
Company D, 109th Infantry 
Los Angeles, California 
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Albert G. Perkins 
12th Machine-Gun Battalion 


San Jose, California 


George A. Rodman 


“ Co. D, 15 1st Machine-Gun Battalion 
Denair, California 
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"Neath the W hite 


and Scarlet Berry 


Showing that the Christmas Tree May 
be Grown in Any Part of the World 





By Fannie Heaslip Lea 


Illustrated by R. Lewis 


HE living-room of the Little 

House was still and shadowy. 

Why they called it the Little House 

I don’t know, except that in the 
first unbelievable months of their life to- 
gether they had the common human pas- 
sion for littling things they loved. So al- 
though a fair-sized, Hawaiian bungalow, 
with even a guest room by way of grandil- 
oquence, it was always the Little House, 
just as Letty, slim, sweet, flower-faced 
Letty, was Little Boss, and a witch-like 
thin gray kitten who flew from table to 
chair like a bat and never walked when 
it could leap was Little Eyolf. 

Letty had named the kitten, Bob had 
named Letty, and between them they 
had named the Little House. Also be- 
tween them they had enameled the bath- 
room, put down the rugs, put up the pic- 
tures, stained the dining-room walls a 
primrose yellow. The plate-rack was 
Bob’s craftsmanlike endeavor, the rose- 
figured curtains in the bed-rooms Letty’s 
contribution to the art of domesticity. 
She had never made a curtain in her life 
before; and the hems distressed her out 
of all measure. However, she had some- 
how achieved them as well as various 
other comfortable accessories. 

The Little House, set in a pleasantly 
floral arrangement of bougainvillea and 
datura, vanilla vine and gracile palms 
cried aloud to the most casual eye that it 
was the abode of a very new Joan and 
Darby. A flavor of romance fulfilled 
hung about its lichen-tarnished eaves. 

And the sun came in through the big 
casement window of the living-room, 
morning after morning, like love discov- 
ering new worlds. 

Upon the morning with which this 
chronicle begins the shining French clock 
on the shelf struck eight just as Bob 
opened the door of the bed-room and came 
forth smoothing his satin-smooth hair and 
settling his peacock-blue tie. Any woman 
would have loved him at first sight— 
straight as an Indian and almost as dark 
—clean as a small boy just out of his tub— 
deliciously close shaven; with his hazel 
eyes and his uncommonly white teeth 
combining in the friendliest grin in the 
world. 

“H’llo Little Boss! Beat me to it. 
didn’t you?” he observed amiably. 
“Breakfast ready? You forgot to kiss me 
good-morning and did you know it?” 
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Letty had been standing 
by the casement, an open 
book beneath her hand, the 
sun, clear gold, upon her soft 
pale hair; above her head a 
trailer of vanilla vine, heavily 
laden with  violet-colored 
bloom, sprawled in at the j} 
window. 

“Oh,” she said, “did I? 
Yes, breakfast’s been ready 
ten minutes.” 

She lifted her eyes, wide 
gray ones, black-lashed, and 
curved her pretty pink mouth 
into a small, perfunctory 
smile. 

She wore a bridal sort of negligee, all 
pale rose crepe and little lace ripples, 
but her look lacked bridal enthusiasm. 

“Tt’s dreadfully warm,” she added 
politely. ‘Don’t you think?” and moved 
off in the direction of the dining-room. 
She had not offered to make good that 
forgotten kiss. 

“Lost the trade-wind—it is a_ bit 
warm,” Bob admitted, pulling out her 
chair for her. “Feels as if we might be 
going to have a touch of Kona weather. 
What was that you were reading, Mrs. 
Harris?” 

She looked at him vaguely. 

“Oh, nothing—something in Kipling.” 

“Before breakfast? Oh, you _high- 
brow!” 

“It had been going through my head 
for a week. Shall I put sugar and cream 
on your figs for you?” 

“Please ma’am. Well, what was it?” 

She gave him his figs, deliciously pink 
beneath a veil of cream, and picked up 
the little book from the floor mes her 
where she had dropped it. 

“You may see if you like—” 

“Christmas in India,” read Bob. He 
stopped, glancing at her keenly, above 
the top of the open book, but she devoted 
herself to her breakfast, refusing to meet 
his look. 

“That’s a fact—tomorrow is Christ- 
mas, isn’t it?” 

She nodded without a smile, upon 
which he sobered instantly. 

“Still homesick, Letty?’ 

A painful little grimace lifted her level 
eyebrows. 

“T see,” said Bob. He read aloud, a 
touch of resentment in the pleasant voice. 


“Dim dawn behind the 








tamarisks—the sky is 
saffron yellow 
As the women in the Vil- 
lage grind the corn, 
And the parrots seck the 
riverside, each calling 
to his fellow 
7 the Day, the staring Eastern Day is 
orn. 
Oh, the white dust on the highway! Oh, 
the stenches in the byway! 
Oh, the clammy fog that hovers over Earth 
And at Home they’re making merry ’neath 
the white and scarlet berry— 
What part have India’s exiles in their 
mirth?’ ” 


The small red volume dropped with a 
definite thud to the floor. 

“Was that what had been running in 
your head?” 

“You know how verse sometimes does,” 
said Letty in half apologetic explanation. 
Her lips drooped. She sat a little wiltedly, 
playing with her food. Across her listless 
silence the “captain of her fate” spoke 
curtly. 

“Cinnamon on the figs once more! I 
wish you’d tell Yoni I don’t like it—it 
ruins ‘em—” 

“T have told her. She says ‘yess’ and 
goes and does it again.” 
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“Must be some way to get it through 
that little ivory top-piece of hers. Ring for 
the cereal, will 

you please?” 

There was 

silence while 

Yoni, a gay- 

kimonaed lit- 

tle creature, 

bright — slant 

eyes gleaming 

beneath a 

raven - black 


He switched 
on the light 
and caught his 
breath—on the 
table stood the 
little tree, and 
on the couch 
in the corner 
he saw Letty 


coiffure, pattered in and out, 
changing the plates. When she 
left them alone— 

“It is a little warm for Christmas, eh?” 
Bob conceded with his most lovable 
smile. 

“A little,” said Letty constrainedly. 
She cast a glance at the window where 
sunlight showed glassy clear, and the 
shadows of green branches lay stilly 
where they fell. ; 

“Not much like Detroit, about this 
time of year.” 

“Not much,” said Letty. 

At the mention of the beloved 
name her eyes filled suddenly with 
tears. She reached for her glass and emp- 
tied it blindly. When the tears over- 
flowed, Bob got to his feet and came 


round to her chair. ‘Come here, you 
poor homesick little kitten, you!” 

“TP’m—all—right,” gasped Letty, but 
without much persuasion she followed 
him into the living-room where she 
dropped presently down upon his knee, 
hid her face on his shoulder, and began to 
cry in good earnest. 

“And I thought we were going to be so 
glad to get away from everybody,” he 
reproached her quietly. ‘To be all by 
ourselves, at last!” 

“Oh—but—so far away,” wept Letty. 

“You don’t love me any more—” 


oe“ tightened both arms hysterically 
about his neck. 

“T do love you—I do!” 

“Then what’s all this about?” 

“T’ve never been away from home— 
at Christmas before—that’s all.” 

“We've been married six months,” he 
commented grimly, “and home is still 
Detroit, not Honolulu. I thought home 
was to be wherever you and I were—to- 
gether—” 

She felt his clasp loosen; an odd resent- 
ment stemmed her tears. 


“Did you think 
I could forget my 
mother—and all the 
rest of them—over 
night?” 

“JT don’t want you to forget your 
mother—nor anybody else—”; then the 
delicate, wistful charm of her that had 
taken him off his feet less than a year be- 
fore, struck through him once again. He 
held her close, kissing her passionately. 

“Oh, Letty! Letty! I don’t want any- 
one in the world but you—why can’t you 
be satished? Haven’t you got a per- 
fectly good husband to make dimes for 

ou to spend? Haven’t you got a Little 
le all your own?—haven’t you a a 
wise gray kitten to keep you from being 
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lonely when I’m away in the daytime? 
What is it you want?” 

“I want—my—mother,” Letty reiter- 
ated in a dogged, heart-broken whisper. 

“Well,” the man of the house returned 
a trifle wearily, “1 don’t know what I’m 
going to do about it. Remember how you 
used to say you'd go to the end of the 
world with me—and Honolulu’s not the 
end of the world by a jugful. Get up and 
wipe your eyes—you’re spotting my tie.” 

So Letty got up at once, and Bob, still 
unkissed, went off to the office. Upon 
his final friendly appeal to come out and 
say good-bye like a little lady, she made 
cold and cryptic answer through the bed- 
room door—and he went away in some- 
thing dimly approaching a temper, him- 
self. 

Later he became consumedly sorry for 
the poor child and telephoned upon the 


pretext of asking if she had remembered 
to order the turkey and cranberries for 
tomorrow—which Letty interpreted as a 
deliberate rubbing of salt into her wounds, 
and answered chilly, in very much the 
tone of a purveyor of funeral baked meats 


that she had tried not to forget anything. 


“Got any holly and mistletoe?” in- 
quired Bob light-heartedly. He had 
been exchanging holiday wishes with the 
other fellows about the office, had re- 
ceived a check for fifty dollars as a present 
from the head of the firm, and with a 
man’s capacity for dropping the hatchet 
over the side, felt very cheerful indeed. 

Letty answered him briefly, signifi- 
cantly. 

“You’ve forgotten—holly and mistletoe 
don’t grow here.” 

“T know, but they have a sort of green 
stuff with red berries, that they use in- 
stead—and maile—that’s a kind of 
smilax—aren’t you gong to doll the Little 
House up?” 

“Where do you get the things you’re 
talking about?” inquired the taut little 
voice at the other end of the wire; no 
more youth or hope in its inflections than 
a last-year’s bird’s nest. 
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“Oh—l'll bring some up from down 
town,” Bob responded touchily. “Don’t 
bother!” ‘This, he told himself turning 
away from the telephone, was a bit thick 

on their first Christmas together. How 
much he had looked forward to that first 
Christmas and how heavily he had 
counted on it, he scarcely admitted even 
to himself. An only child and an orphan 
from his seventh year, Christmas to Bob 
Harris had chiefly meant heavy hotel 
dinners, and the vicarious merriment of 
theaters and public places of amusement; 
the cold comfort of other people’s yule- 
logs. Now with the Little House for back- 
ground—his own table waiting to groan 
under his own turkey and plum pudding 
Letty to tease and make much of, to 
shower with small foolish gifts like a be- 
loved child 

“Merry Christmas, old top!” cried 
Goodson, one of the bookkeepers, passing 
him suddenly on his way to the water- 
cooler, in the corner of the ofhce. 

“Much obliged!” said Bob dryly. He 
was remembering Letty and the little red 
volume of R. kK. ‘Then he felt ashamed 
of his curtness, followed the other man 
out, and wished him the same and many 
more of them. ‘There was really rather a 
holiday atmosphere about the oflice that 
morning. 


S for Letty, she did her chores, or- 

dered all the trimmings of an elaborate 
Christmas dinner for two, then sat down 
in the swinging seat upon the veranda 
with Little yolf in her lap and delivered 
herself over to a passion of nostalgia. By 
the time Bob came whistling back to a 
late luncheon, her eyes were faintly red- 
rimmed, and her voice husky with tears. 
It was not a propitious welcome. 

Bob endeavored not to notice the storm- 
signals. 

“Hello—Little Boss! Lunch ready? 
I’m hungry as a wolf—what do you say if 
we go for a swim this afternoon?” 

But Letty returned his kiss half- 
heartedly. 

“The water’s so cold, Bob.” She did 
not even get up from the swing, so he sat 
down beside her, at which Little Eyolf 
departed in one frenzied leap. 

“Thought you said this morning it was 
such a hot day.” 

“Flot—for Christmas.” 

“Oh, very well—we'll have to go down 
town and get some green stuff, anyhow, to 
doll the Little House up for Santa Claus— 
won't we?” 

“All right,” said Letty without enthu- 
siasm. 

Bob looked at her a moment in silence, 
then got up and went into the house. 

Letty sat on in the green-cushioned 
swing with the corners of her lips trem- 
bling, her eyes smarting. She was not at 
the moment the rose-cheeked little pal 
of Bob’s imaginings—she was as a matter 
of fact, no pal at all for a warm-hearted 
eager boy who was apt to take disap- 
ointment badly when he had set his 
heart on a thing. On the other hand 
there was something to be said for Letty’s 
side of it. You cannot take a plant up by 
the roots and transfer it to alien soil with- 
out having it, just at the first, assume the 
general appearance of a wilted and pitiful 
failure. ‘The warmer the sun the more 


thorough the wilting. Letty, the spoiled 
darling of a highly demonstrative mother; 
one, moreover, of four children who had 
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srOWNn up as close together as daisies in a 
2arden plot, was suffering from a sense of 
isolation as keen and almost as cruel as 
that usually voiced by a very young 
puppy sleeping for the first time away 
from the maternal paws. [-very sign and 
symbol of Christmas cut her to the heart. 
She remembered a thousand dear familiar 
ceremonies. In the light of what she had 
left behind her, Bob loomed an intruder— 
almost a stranger. She was, and had been 
for days, a pure reversion to type—all 
hunger for her tribe. 

But you could not have explained that 
to Bob. He had never had what she was 
missing. She was his first realization of 
home—and, satisfying him to the brim of 
the cup—she was herself horribly dis- 
satished. Which hurt, of course. 

He brushed his hair before the 
sweetly shadowed mirror in the bed- 
room and came forth determined upon 
patience, 

“Come on to lunch, Mrs. Harris.” 

Letty made a farce of eating. She 
picked at her cold roast beef, ate only the 
edges of her salad. 

“Not hungry, Kitten?” 

“Not very.” 

“Want to go down town by and by 
and get some wreaths and things?” 
“S'pose we'd better—” but she could 
not even smile. 

“You don’t know—oh, damn it!” said 
Bob suddenly and violently—‘‘can’t you 
manage to look a little pleasanter, Letty? 
It’s pretty hard on a man-—” 

“Please don’t swear before the ser- 
vants,” Letty sugs ‘sted palely. 

“You mean Yoni? She’s only one ser- 
vant.” 

“You know very well what I mean 
and | am not accustomed to such lan- 
guage myself, Bob.” 

“You're not? I’ve heard your father 
take the roof off the house. He’s got a 
magnificent vocabulary.” Bob helped 
himself to mustard with a_ perversely 
amiable grin. 

“Not before mother—’ 

“No? What about that time the guard 
was missing from the carving fork at 
your Thanksgiving dinner and he cut his 
finger, carving the turkey?” 

““That—those,” said Letty 
“were exceptional circumstances.” 

“Well, this—these,” said Bob no 
warmer than she, “are exceptional cir- 
cumstances, too—eh? Good Vord!” 

When luncheon was over, a nervous 
and unhappy meal, Bob flung himself 
down upon the bed in the guest-room and 
went to sleep with all the healthy aban- 
don of a twelve-year-old boy. 
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coldly, 


DON’T know quite why, but his slum- 

bering so peacefully in the face of ob- 
vious domestic tragedy, irritated Letty to 
the point of combustion. She tried herself 
to sleep and failed—which may partly 
explain her annoyance. Out of doors, 
shadows lengthened across the smooth, 
green turf where bougainvillea leaves lay 
softly purple, in little drifts; myna birds 
squawked in the palm trees; the after- 
noon sky hung clear and smiling. 

It was half-after four when Bob awoke. 
He sat up rubbing his eyes and yawning. 

“Must have been asleep, sweetheart!” 
But the familiar jest failed to draw a 
laugh. 

“Will you get your bath first—or shall 
I get mine?” inquired Letty impersonally 


She stood before the mirror brushing out 
her pale pretty hair, a blue silk kimona 
about her shoulders. . 

“Oh, ladies first! Go on, Letitia—turn 
me in a cold one when you've done—will 
you?” Bob's newly-awakened _friendli- 
ness was once again a thing to adore. 

“What’ve you been doing while I was 
drowsing?”’ 

“Nothing much. J couldn’t go to 
sleep,” she told him. It might have been 
his deliberate fault. 

“Poor little Letty!” said Bob caressingly. 

He kissed her peachy cheek as he 
passed her, and for the first time that day 
she managed the ghost of a smile. In 
spite of which, an hour and a half later, 
they met in the door of the bed-room, 
Bob having eventually attained the de- 
sired cold tub—and Letty’s eyes were 
full of tears. It was more than any one 
man could bear. 

“For heaven's sake—what are you cry- 
ing about now?” Bob demanded sav- 
agely. 

“Don’t you talk—like that—to me!” 
retorted Letty, his wife. She broke into 
nervous sobbing. “I’m—I’m—” 

“Good-night!” said Bob, not meaning 
it in the strictest sense of the words, 
“T’ll get my dinner down town—this is 
too much 

[Like the Elephant’s Child, you re- 
member.] 

Astonishingly and against all precedent, 
he put on his hat and went out with 
grimly ringing footsteps, leaving Letty 
alone in the fast darkening Little House. 


F course there was Yoni, out in the 

kitchen, at the moment pleasantly 
employed in shelling pecans to he used in 
the stuffing of the Christmas turkey. 

And in the little church across the wa 
a clear boyish tenor was practising wit 
enthusiastic appassionate, “Hark, the 
Herald Angels sing—” 

“Very well, Mr. Harris!” said Letty. 
Her heart was racing in her breast. She 
went to the closet and got out a hat—an 
incongruously cheerful, almost a roman- 
tic, distinctly a bridal looking hat with 
roses about the crown. Having pinned 
on the hat and powdered her nose (her 
fingers were very cold and shook badly in 
the process,) she jerked on a coat (a love 
of a coat, soft dull blue with big pockets 
and fascinating buttons), took her silver 
mesh bag out of the top drawer, dabbed 
somebody’s extract of many flowers be- 
hind each ear and went out of the Little 
House, boldly and with decisive steps, as 
Bob had gone out before her. 

Poor Little House! She did not even 
switch on the rosy-shaded lamp in its 
achingly silent living room we she 
left it. 

When she came to the gate—a low gate 
set in a low iron fence—she paused. Her 
pulse throbbed in her ears and the lump 
in her throat was a physical hurt—some- 
where down the sky, stars were reeling 
into dust—life was altered blackly and 
unbearably, in the space of an instant, into 
a thing which maa not possibly come 
right again. 

“T’ve got to go! I’ve got to go!” cried 
Letty to herself, “he doesn’t care—he left 
me—he’s been cruel to me—I’ve got to 
go.” 
But where to go was entirely another 
matter—one not yet fully considered. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM BERVICE 


The prohibited areas of Allied waters carry no “Verboten™ signs, and any U-boat is welcome to come right in. But it finds our harrier pack 


destroyers, dirigibles, chasers and sea planes 


ready and able to make its visit extremely uncomfortable 


The Hun Harriers 


With the American ‘‘Chaser’’ Fleet, Playing Hare and Hounds 
in the Grim Short of Hunting the U-Boat 


GOT my first glimpse of the 
“Harriers” from a high hill at 
the harbor mouth as they came 
in from a U-boat hunt. 

From that height their small oval 
decks appeared to be pinned flat on the 
green baize of the sea, and as they ap- 
proached in long lines, a feather of white 
wake behind each boat, they looked exactly 
what they were—one of those wide- 
toothed combs that drag English waters 
day and night for the U-boat, that most 
pestiferous ofOcean’s creatures. Their pre- 
cise movement, accuracy of the zig-zags 
which laid the crossed lace of their wakes 
in diagonal patterns on the pale jade of 
the sea, made a fine spectacle in the vast 
amphitheater of sky and ocean. Not till 
they turned into file and passed around 
the end of the long breakwater did I 
walk downhill to the base, where I found 
them huddling like tired hounds under 
the stone quay wall. 

It is our habit to invest the inanimate 
with our own personal feelings, but in 
their case “tired” was no exaggeration. 
After days of heavy buffeting by channel 
seas their engines were foul, needed rest, 
adjustment and a clean-up, just as much 
as their greasy, sea-worn crews. By con- 
trast, the boats that were going out to 
take their places looked like blooded 
hounds straining on. the leash. I was 
slated to go with them, and having found 
the —let us call her the Noughty-Nine, I 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of: The Eyes of the Destroyers ; Sub vs, U 


climbed from the high stone dock down 
to her deck. 

Just now she was in the throes of the 
“oet-away’’—stores being stowed; depth 
mines hoisted into position; guns shotted; 
motors clattering in the engine room. It 
was all very grim and war-like—not a 
whit less so because every man on board 
had been following the pursuits of peace 
less than a year ago. ‘The fact, indced, 
linked them with Raleigh, Drake, Fro- 
bisher, Hawkins, those stout old free- 
booters of the time of “good Queen Bess,” 
who put to sea with green crews from this 
very dock, hundreds of years ago, to 
ravage the Spanish Main and carry on 
where Columbus left off. Undoubtedly 
those were days of great adventure in a 
half known world; yet as I looked over 
the Noughty-Nine and noted her “bridge,” 
no larger than the conning tower of a 
submarine, the tiny deck, general minia- 
ture proportions, I could not but think 
that the voyage of this cockle-shell fleet 
across the Atlantic was worthy of their 
time. 

The story of it, indeed, reads like a 
minor Odyssey. Designed to carry a cer- 
tain weight, the boats were all loaded, 
starting out, with extra stores and gad- 


gets, and when a big storm blew up 

a few days later, “Headquarters’ 

was rather anxious for their safety. 

It hung breathlessly, so to speak, 

on the wireless which was recording 
their struggle against mountaimous seas 
in mid-Atlantic. 

For a week their navigation was almost 
submarine, for the seas washed continu- 
ously over the wheel-house; to look out 
was like peering through a submerged 
periscope. All that time the crews ate 
dry food—hard tack, corned beef and the 
like, helped out by an occasional cup of 
coffee. They could neither shave, wash 
nor sleep for the violent motion. “THead- 
quarters” pinned its faith on their two 
tenders, powerful tugs that were mother- 
ing the fleet across. In case anything 
happened they would be there to stand 
by. But when the final report came in 
the tugs had foundered. 


ND they had other adventures. Ata 

distance, a chaser’s upper works 
strongly resemble those of a submarine. 
Consequently they share to a certain extent 
the hectic existence of those Ishmaelites 
of the sea, the American and English sub- 
marines that are hunting the U-boats 
through Allied waters. At night or in 
hazy weather every man’s hand ts against 
them. They may be shot at with impar- 
tiality by destroyers, patrols and mer- 
chantmen. The last named, however, 
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have a decided preference for ramming. 
Almost all the chasers have had expe- 
riences similar to the one related by the 
second officer who joined me in the wheel- 
house after we were under way. 

“The weather was a bit thick when, at 
dusk, a big black hull suddenly hove up 
dead on our beam. A belch of smoke and 
sparks from her funnels told that she had 
seen us and thrown into the high, and as 
she came charging down on us like a mad 
elephant, we could see her three masts in 
line against the sky. I tell you she looked 
wicked and big —big as a runaway 
mountain. [ven after we fired signals 
she kept on coming, her masts still in line 
Not till she was almost 
on top of us did she be- 
gin to veer, and even then 
she passed so close that 
I could have spat on het 
side as she passed.” 

Quite an experience for 
a man who, till a year 
ago, had no more know! 
edge of the sea than can 
be learned in the moun- 
tains and deserts of 
Colorado. Yet, looking 
at him, alert, capable, 
conning the Noughty 
Nine and issuing his 
orders with the authority 
and dex ision ofa SCUSONE | 
salt, one could not but 
magic 





wonder at the 
which has transformed 
thousands of lands smen 
nm the chaset service into 
capable ofheers and eth- 
cient crews. It would be 
unbelieveable if they 
were not there in- the 
flesh to prove it. Nor 
could) the “‘blue-water 
Navy” exhibit a finer 
spirit than is displ: ived by the 
from. their commander-in-chief at the 
base down to his colored cook. Indeed 
the answet made by the latter to a ques 
tion of mine excellently represents the 
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spirit of all. 

‘No, Boss, Ah really doan’ regret com 
ing avah heah. "Vain'’t like 
course, but they jes’ couldn't pull me back 
till we've finished this business right. 
Ah wouldn't have it said that Ah hadn't 
been in it for all the money in the world.” 


N equally proper pride showed in the 

answer the second ofhcernow made to 
a question, “A fellow naturally favors his 
own service, but when it comes to a ques- 
tion of hard work and results, we chasers 
think we have it on the destroyers. A 
score of chasers, in the first place, can be 
built for the cost of one destroyer, and as 
we are equipped with the guns, depth 
mines, wireless and hydrophones they 
carry, we are every bit as efhicient in an 
offensive. All the destroyer has on us ts 
speed, but it would take a mighty lively 
bird to cover the patrols that can be cared 
for by a brace of chasers. For convoy 
work, of course, where high speed and long 
cruises are called for, we can’t compete, 
But we can carry on almost as long and 
stay out in worse weather, for just when 
a blow begins to bother them, it ceases to 
trouble us. You ought to have been out 
with us in the last big storm. She rode 
the waves like a trim duck. Up we'd go 
quartering across an enormous swell al- 
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most to the crest, but not quite make it and go 


side-slipping down into the deep trough, 

an thes om queer sensation. 
le went on, grinning: 
“The Slackers’ 

‘Submarine Patrol’ 


It was’ 


“At home they named 
Paradise’ from) the initials of 
I suppose because some of 


the fellows lived at home and came down to the 


boat every 
morning 
But ldlike 
to have 
had some of those snap-shot nick- 
namers out on patrol in the snow 
and sleet and ice olf the Maine coast. 
As for over here” he nodded at 
the barometer which was falling 
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The miniature proportions of the sub-chasers made it difficult to believe that 


thin cockle-shell fleet had voyaged across the Atlantic 


fast, “— looks like you were about to have 
an opportunity to judge for yourself.” 
Ile saidit! Por yust one hour later the 
smooth green miurrofr l had looked down 
on from the hill was smashed into smith- 
ereens by a nasty wind that quickly 
raised the waves to the exact proportions 
required for a chaser’s worst) motion, 
Fortunately | had already toured the 
boat-—-otherwise it would never have 
been done —from the dinky fo’castle where 


| found half of the crew stowed in shelf 


bunks very like but much smaller than 
the niches of a tomb, through the listen- 
ing room where the watch sits at the hy- 
drophones eternally listening, listening for 
U-boats; into the tiny wardroom under 
the wheel house, about six feet by eight, 
jammed with a desk, chair, typewriter, 
arms, instruments, clothing and eutes on 
navigation; finally the mess room, a small 
box about five feet square, where four 
men can sit at a swing table within arm’s 
reach of the cook’s stove at the other side 
of a thin partition, “Till that functionary 
opened the door and let in a gush of fry- 
ing odors along with the pork chop he 
thrust without fair warning under my 
nose, | had scarcely noticed the motion. 
But.after that?) Well, as | moved forward 
from the rail to the wheel-house, half an 
hour later, a sadder and emptier man, 
the commander threw me a grain of com- 
fort. 

“Five of the crew beat you to it.” 

While salving my pride the knowledge 
did not ease my qualms. It would 
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COMMITTER ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 


In hazy weather, every 
man’s hand is against the 
harrier flect until _ it 


signals friend or foe 


easy to deseribe a night 
of horrors, to picture the 
little vessel staggering 
like a drunken juggler 
over enormous, — black, 
night seas, NOW rearing 
up on its screws, again 
standing on its bows. 
To tell the truth, much 
cruising on destroyers had 
accustomed me to sea- 
sickness so that I did not 
mind it much. Lying in 
the commander's bunk, 
| absorbed between—er-—spasms, chaser 
lore as it issued) from mausoleum niche 
occupied by the second officer opposite. 
On my inner side a row of navigation 
books persistently tried to edge me out 

and succeeded, once, When a particu- 
larly heavy roll) put me out on the 
floor and distributed them over me in 
a learned shower. Leaving them there, 
I crawled back in and presently obtained 
a new experience when a great voice, 
raised almost to a bellow by an amplify- 
ing device, roared at us by wireless tele- 
phony from another chaser a mile away. 

“Why did you turn on your running 
lights?” it inquired with insulting vio- 
lence; also rejected with explosive force 
our modest suggestion that we had merely 
followed its owner's example. Just who 
got the best of the argument I cannot say, 
for it was cut “ by an “Allo” that gave 
the position of a U-boat—unfortunately 
too far away to be of any use to us, 
Nevertheless, it served a good purpose 
by stimulating the second officer—who 
had fallen into a doze—to a renewal of 
conversation. 

“That fellow is cruising dangerously 
close to a mine field. I beg the Admi- 
ralty’s pardon,” he corrected, laughing, 
“IT mean a prohibited area. However, 
under any old name that Hun bird will 
find it just as dangerous.” 

“Thad a talk the other day, by the way, 
with a Limey officer concerning the 
etiquette to be observed in case you 
happen to chase a U-boat into a mine 
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The Hun Harriers: 


prohibited area? To depth-bomb him or 
not to? that was the question. 

“Tf you do,’ he replied, ‘you will un- 
doubtedly blow yourself u and possibly 
touch off the whole area. Foner how you 
would look sailing up out of an explosion 
twenty miles square.’ But he qualified, 
‘Of course if you got the Hun it would 
be worth it, and there wouldn't be a 
splinter left of you big enough to hold a 
court of inquiry on. You'd all go to glory 
with a bang!’ 

As a matter of fact, more than one U- 
hoat has so ended its piratical career 
“with a bang!” for prohibited " as carry 
no signs, “Verboten!” Any U-boat is 
welcome to come right in. And many 
others, princi vally mine layers, have been 
hoisted by their own petards, Of one 
crucial instance the second officer now 
made note, 

“A strong current carried this fellow on 
to a nest of eges he had just laid at the 
mouth of an Allied harbor. The captain, 
who happened to be in the conning tower, 
was blown clear as the boat went down 
and swam around till picked up by a pa- 
trol boat that Investigated the explosion. 
He had shed his clothes in the water and 
represented himself as the sole survivor 
of a Norwegian vessel sunk by a mine. 
And he almost vot away with it-not 
quite, however, for your Tlun can always 
be depended upon to over-play a part. 
\s the Limey skipper pertinently re=- 
marked, “The fellow was too damned 
fluent.’ So they took him down to the 
wardroom and gave him a few drinks to 
‘keep him from taking cold.’” Whereupon, 
in vino veritas—didn’t the old Romans 


know ithe let out the truth. Next day, 
while he journeyed to an internment 
camp, a couple of mine sweepers swept 
up his boat.”’ 


PARTICULARLY vicious ‘roll un- 

cofhined him, just then, from his niche. 
After he had climbed back, he went on: 
“Those Limey officers are a fine lot. A bit 
hard to Ret acqui unted with, of course. 
They don’t plunge into friendship in our 
slap-dash fashion. But after they do give 
themselves there’s no finer 
friendship than the article the Limey put 
up. Oh, it’s a neat package. And they 
are so courteous -under all conditions. 
When the P-— picked up the survivors of 
a hospital ship after twelve hours expo- 
sure, they were so exhausted they had to 
be lifted over the side. Among them was 
a naval Limey, and when one ofour chaps 
told him how glad we were to have him 
on board, he replied in his quiet I nglish 
way, ‘A pleasure, | assure you,’ then 
fainted and lay unconscious for nine 
hours afterward,” 

In the interest of his yore L had al- 
most forgotten to be sick, but after he 
dozed off again, the little be cast of a boat 
made up for my lapsed time. It shook 
and pounded and kneaded and rolled me 
into a wretched human paste. One see- 
ond it would stand me on my head. ‘The 
next set me violently upon my heels. And 
its lateral side-slips were simply appalling. 
With malice aforethought it would simu- 
late a lull and just when—let us be frank 

I reached for the pail, it would achieve 
a most remarkable combination of jiu- 
jutsu and Graceo- Purkish wrestling ina 
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determined effort to put me to the floor. 
It showed particular malice when, next 
morning, the steward brought me tea and 
dry toast. ‘Tat, will you?” it seemed to 
reflect. ‘“‘We'll see.”” And see it did, 
letting loose in a paroxysm of high kick- 
ing and buck jumping that would have 
shamed the best efforts of a Western 
“outlaw.” 1 passed up—not literally 

the tea and toast. Likenies this time 
literally--a cup of soup at lunch. Yet 
though I fell in with a proposal to transfer 
me to the destroyet that had charge of 
the hunt, | would not have missed the 
experience or have its discomforts wiped 
from my memory. For it revealed just 
what these chaser sailors must have en- 
dured in the big storm coming across; 
what they will be called upon to endure 
the coming winter; what they will be en- 
during, indeed, when these lines get into 
print. Next to the submariners, with 
whom [| cruised eight days on patrol, | 
take off my hat to the chasers and would 


extend to them the same remuneration of 


two hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
a year which, with frequent vacations, 
scems to me appropriate payment for 
their service. 

Though the entire fleet had pulled into 
the lea of a group of islands, my transfer 
to the destroyer was still a ticklish job. 
But even this experience was valuable, 
for it revealed just why sO Many poor 
souls have been drowned by capsizing 
boats launched in bad weather from tor- 
pedoed ships. 
" “Jonah.” So far, indeed, | had brought 
luck to my ships, for three previous 

(Continued on page 61) 


The Newlyweds and Their Goat 


Solving the Milk Problem in Your Own Back Yard 


HE cartoonist with whom 
the Newlyweds area 
favorite if somewhat hack- 
neyed subject, may sharpen a 
fresh pencil, the day is coming, if not al- 
ready here, when the joys and sorrows 
of young wedlock may be pictured 
from a new angle. We are 
familiar with the Newlyweds’ 
bungalow, with their baby, with 
their ‘Tin Lizzie, fruitful of mis- 
haps; soon with these stock Pos- 
sessions may be listed another 
to wit, a goat. 
Does this add a new terror to 
matrimony, and will any intend- 
ing bride draw back appalled from 
the threshold of a ia home 
whose appendage is a goat-shed? 
Will some shy bachelor, at the 
brink of the fatal plunge, turn 
now and flee? He has grown 
used, perhaps, to contemplate 
himself in conjunction with the 
matutinal lawn-mower, with the 
midnight exercises of teething-time, with 
the park-bound Sunday perambulator 
but with a goat! 
Yet to this he must come; the H. C. L. 
decrees it. As to his present attitude of 
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The family goat responds to affection and 
petting with an increased yield of milk 


mind, it is mere goatphobia, and 

like all phobias is based on ipno- 

rance. The goat of our youthful 

recollections inhabited vacant lots in 

shabby neighborhoods; it fed on tin cans 

and the spoils of nearby clothes-lines. 
We contemned it as the associate 
of poverty and shiftlessness, feared 
it as maliciously given to sly and 
unprovoked = rearguard — actions. 
Did we ever dream we should 
import it at considerable expense 
as an article de /uxe, or publish 
magazines expressly to celebrate 
its virtues, or that one of the vig- 
orous, rising industries of Califor- 
nia would be goat-breeding, with 
its side-lines of dairying and 
cheese making? 

Yet all this has come to pass, 
and the goat, long humble and 
despised, has entered into its own, 
Humble and despised, however, 
only in this young, rich, lavish land 
of yours, with its scorn-based 

again on ignorance—of the thrifty ways of 
older, in some respects wiser nations. In 
Europe the goat has long held its rightful 
face as a valuable domestic animal. 
The H.C. L. isan unpleasant schoolmaster, 
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No coaxing is necessary to make the animal spring upon 


the milking-bench, where a pan of feed is fastened 


but a thorough one It is teaching 
us to consider food-stulls from an- 
other point of view than merely of what 
1S agreeable to the palate. Cost must be 
considered, first, last, and all the time; 
and hand in hand with cost goes the ques 
tion of food-values. 

This is where the goat scores. In the 
first place, as to expense. One may keep 
a goat mn the ordinary city ot suburban 
back yard. No extensive pasturage is 
required as in the case of the cow. If a 
vacant lot or brushy hillside be available, 
a goat will thrive on what it can glean 
there, though a cow, horse, or even a 
sheep might starve. But our suburbanite 
Newlyweds presumably must keep their 
goat within the confines of their own 
back garden. Very well; everyone may 
still be happy, including the goat. lor 
the goat will contentedly resolve into 
milk and mutton any kind of vegetable 
or preen stulf that Lrows in the garden, 
Weeds enchant her; she will eagerly de- 
vour, and with great profit to herself and 
her owner, the results of a strenuous 
morning's weeding on the part of Mr. 
Newlywed. By- -products of the kitchen, 
such as the parings of fruit and vege- 
tables, are welcome, though it must al 
Ways be remembered that contrary to 
general belief the goat is a clean feeder; 
the garbage must po to the chickens, not 
to the goat. 

Briefly, a single goat may almost be kept 
on the waste from a garden, and the feed 
of a cow will maintain seven or eight goats. 


OW as to returns. The champion 

milk-giver for the United States is 
California Gretel, a Toggenburg doe, 
owned by the California Experiment Sta- 
tion. He “r record is over 2941.5 pounds of 
milk in 365 days, or twenty- aaa times her 
body weight. After California Gretel comes 
the Saanen doe, Joybell, owned in Los An- 
geles, with a record of over seven quarts a 
day. ‘These are exceptional animals, but 
it is toward such standards that goat- 
breeders are working. At present the 
possessor of an ordinary grade animal 
should be content with anything from two 
quarts up a day. 

Though with many common does each 
lactation period lasts some five or six 
months Hg with those of a better strain 
it has a duration of ten months or some- 
times of more than a year. 
two does, by proper management, can be 
sure of his milk supply all the year round. 

And such milk! Rich, sweet, delicious, 


The owner of 
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and absolutely free from the 
tuberculosis taint of which 
cows’ milk is always) sus- 
pected, unless under the 
most careful supervision, 
Goats’ milk puts no tax on 
the most delicate digestion; 
invalids and ailing babies 
build up on it as if by magie. 

If Mr. Newlywed is wise, 
on becoming the 
of a goat he will fence off 
a section of his back yard 
with wire fencing four feet 
high. Communicating with 
this enclosure there should 
be a shed free from drafts 
and containing a milking 
bench and a stand or box on 
which the goats can liedown. 
This ts all the steric tly neces- 
sary equipment for poat- 
keeping, though a small platform for ex- 
ercise Will help to keep the animals happy 
and well. Hap py and well, also, will two 
goats be where one would pine, for the 
little creatures are highly sociable and 
love company, both of their own kind and 
of human beings. They respond quickly 
to affection and petting, and show their 
appreciation by an increased yield of milk. 
They require so little space that 1t is very 
cramped quarters indeed that will not 
accommodate at least two. No coaxing 
is necessary to make the full-uddered 
creature spring upon the milking-bench; a 
small pan fastened to the bench is} filled 
with grain at milking time, and ts all the 
inducement needful. 

But the value of the goat is not to be 
reckoned in terms of milk alone. Goats’ 
milk cheeses are among the finest in the 
market and very palatable cheeses for 
home use may be made by any housewife 
in her kitchen. ‘The milk is not particu- 
larly well adapted to becisanaid: as 
the fat-globules are held in a much more 
perfect emulsion than in cows’ milk, and do 
not separate so readily. However, it is 
possible tomake good butter from the milk. 

Comparatively few of the many dif- 
ferent breeds of milch goats are repre- 
sented in California, those A a the 
blooded herds being mainly the Saanen, 
‘Togge nburg, and Anglo- Nubian. The 
Toggenburg, originating in’ the Swiss 
valley of that name, is at present. the 
most numerous. It is a graceful, deer- 
like creature, brown with white markings. 
An unfailing trait is a white brindle mark 
on each side of the face. 

The Saanens, another Swiss breed, are 
somewhat larger than the Toggenburgs, 
with white or cream-colored coat and usu- 
ally short-haired, The typical Saanen, 
as well as the Toggenburg, is hornless. 
‘They are beautiful, gentle animals, and 
like the Toggenburgs are excellent milkers. 

The Anglo-Nubian is a cross between 
the common goat of England and the 
Nubian. ‘They are short-haired and 
variable color. ‘Their milk is less abun- 
dant than that of the Swiss breeds, but 
somewhat richer. 

One word of advice for Mr. Newlywed: 

choosing a goat for a city yard he 
should be sure to stipulate for a quiet one. 
Some will lift up their voices with energy 
and fervor when the house door opens, 
when they hear a familiar human tone, 
when feeding-time draws near. Others 
there are that have the gift of silence; 
choose such a one if you would live in 
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neighborly harmony with the Next-doors 
and Across-the-streets. 

There is no getting around it-—in the 
Newlywed establishment the goat has 
become an important member of the 
family. ‘The Newlyweds go camping; the 
goat goes along, contentedly riding ina 
crate in the camp-wagon. 
day, when c amp 1s made, the crate is 
opened and the goat descends to be 


milked. No tin cow on this trip, but 
fresh milk for all hands, babies and 
grown-ups alike. Even stronger testi- 


mony to the indispensibility of the goat 
is the case of the lady who recently visited 
San Francisco in her automobile, putting 
up at a fashionable hotel, and bringing 
with her not only the baby and nurse, 
but, in the tonneau of the machine-—-a 
goat. Baby's diet must not be interfered 
with by the exigencies of travel, so the 
portable milk-supply went along. 

A word as to prices; fifty dollars is a 
fair price for a good milk doe, and from 
that on up to seventy-five and one hun- 
dred dollars for first-class stock. Regis- 
tered animals come higher, while grade 
animals may be bought for less. Kids of 
good stock cost about twenty~- -fve dollars. 

The West was made for the goat. 
‘Thousands of acres of rough, brushy hill- 








The Toggenburg, a draceful, deer-like creature, 
is an excellent goat for the city yard 


land, too steep for cultivation, and with 


growth ad; ipted to brow sing, hot to praz- 
ing animals, may be put to highly profit- 
able use as goat-pasture. ‘Topography, 
climate, vegetation, all is suited to the 
goat, which thrives here as nowhere else. 
There are said to be more milk goats in 

California than in any other state in the 
Walon The does with highest milking 
records, California Gretel and Joybell, are 
both in California. The State University 
conducts elaborate experiments in goat- 
breeding, and issues bulletins on the sub- 
ject. But the interest in “ is not 
local but very wide-spread, California 
goats are shipped to Canada, those regis- 
tered in the > eal Milch Goat Record 
Association entering duty free. Goat en- 
thusiasts in eastern states send to Cali- 
fornia for fine stock, and local breeders 
have shipped to Mexico--before these 
last troubled years—to ‘Tahiti, and have 
had many inquiries from Japan. 

Finally, because of the sm: ll size and 
docility of the animal, there is a great 
opening in the goat business for women, 
and one of the finest herds in the state is 
owned and managed entirely by two 
young women, Stanford graduates. 


At close of 
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Problems of the Peace Table 


A Primer of Simple Facts for Thinking People 


FOREWORD 
N the Peace Settlement, the 
essential matter is to put an 
end to the international an- 
archy which has oppressed 
europe ever since the ‘Treaty of 
Vienna, more than a hundred years ago. 
This system has taken the form of the 
“Holy Alliance,” the “Balance of Power,” 
the absolute “Sovereignty of Nations,” 
and among its accompanying evils have 
been commercial rivalry, competitive 
armament and international hate. While 
commerce and travel have made the 
whole world an economic and intellectual 
unit, governments generally have lagged 
behind, imbued with the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. ‘The remedy for this dis- 
astrous confusion does not. lie primarily 
in boundary changes, nor even in setting 
free the suppressed nationalities, for with- 
in each of these will remain other minori- 
ties whose rights must also be conserved. 

The final remedy for international an- 
archy is to be found in a new spirit. With 
the general trend towards democracy and 
justice, international peace will come as 
a matter of course. ‘The simple necessi- 
ties are equality before the wd for all 
races and classes within the nation, that 
is, giving every man and woman a voice 
in the government and therefore a stake 
in its future. Along with this will go the 
abatement of the unfairness, corruption 
and folly inherent in the organization of 
the dynastic state. 

But certain boundary changes are 
necessary to such ends. ‘These we may 
briefly consider from their politic al as- 
pects, leaving economic questions for dis- 
cussion elsewhere. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 
HE problem of Alsace-Lorraine ought 
to be easily settled, because, in my 
judgment, the right is all on one 
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make the strength of France. For even 
under the imperialistic and tyrannical 
rule of Louis XIV, word was sent out that 
“one must not touch the affairs of Al- 
sace.” “The fatal Prussian phrase, ‘our 
conquest,” has always prevented any 
understanding between Alsace and her 
captors. Under the lash, loyalty is im- 
possible. 

Alsace and Lorraine have each passed 
through a long and varied history, most 
of which has no bearing on the affairs of 
today. ‘The provinces lie between the 
Rhine and the Vosges, forming a small 
part of the dividing strip from the 
mouths of the Rhine to those of the 
Rhone, established at the Treaty of Ver- 
dun in 809 to separate the two main 
divisions of the Frankish empire of 
Charlemagne. For centuries they have 
been debatable ground between France 
and Germany. In the time of Louis XIV, 
the Verdun-Metz-Strassburg line was 
called “France’s door to Germany.” In 
1871 it became Prussia’s door to France. 

The old German Empire to which the 
greater part of Alsace was long attached 
Was not a nation in the modern sense. It 
hi id no boundaries, but comprised prov- 
inces and cities willing to pay tribute in 
return for some degree of protection. 
Alsace was then represented by ten tree 
cities and the republic of Strassburg. 
Lorraine for the most part was lrench, 
and Miithlhausen, the chief town of south- 
ern Alsace, was long a canton of Switzer- 
land. 

In 1681, the rest of Alsace being prac- 
tic ally alre ady unde ‘rs Freneh control, 
Louis XIV seized Strassburg, the capital 


n general, free- 


7 city. The people 1 
By David Starr Jordan dom-loving as ‘le were, willingly 


assented to it all, for in assoctation 
with France they could be sure of 
“a bearable life.” 

Questions of race or language count for 
little in this connection. In most of Al- 
sace and Lorraine a local dialect of Ger- 
manic origin is retained for household 
use, The educated classes, however, 
speak Freneh by preference. 
be noted that among those with Ger- 
manic names, especially in southern Al- 
sace, Opposition to Prussian methods is 
strongest. “‘Being German, they are 
more obstinately French than any French- 
man can be. Someone complained to 
N; * Saag that his Alsatian recruits were 
talking German. ‘Yes,’ said he, “but 
they saber in French.” 

‘To Alsace and Lorraine, Germany has 
said in effect, “TI cannot give you liberty 
or equality till [am sure of your love.” 
Alsace responded, ‘Tl cannot love you till 
you set me free.” Lorraine replied, ‘1 
am not of your family; | do not under- 
stand your ways.” 

To France Germany said, “We cannot 
be friends until you forget. If you do not 
forget, L shall take the rest of Lorraine, 
with Flanders and Champagne as well.” 
And France answered, “You will not let 
me forget, and so [ cannot.” 

Had Germany treated her acquisition 
humanly = (as > Campbell - Bannerman 
treated the Boers) there might have been 
no “problem of Alsace-Lorraine.”” Untila 
just settlement is reached, there can be no 
real peace in Europe. Moreover, it is as 
much to Germany’s interest as to that of 
France that the right thing should be 
done. 

The population of Alsace-Lorraine ap- 
proaches two millions. Since 1871 a 
German immigration of 300,000 to 500,- 

000 has taken place, mostly into 


It is also to 





side. Briefly, the land of Alsace- 
Lorraine belongs to its rightful 
heirs, the people, and their will 
must determine its future. 

Torn from France by what its 
deputies in 1871 justly called an 
“odious abuse of force,” the 
province has been stupidly and 
coarsely misgoverned for forty- 
seven years by men with no re- 
spect for human personality, and 
“who are never weary of trampling 
on men’s souls.”” Meanwhile, 
dominant elements have pointed 
with pride to their “conquest” as 
a visible sign of power. ‘The best 
proof of a democratic Germany, as 
the German Professor Nippold 
has bravely pointed out, will be 
its willingness to let go of Alsace 
Lorraine, 

Prussian rule has from the be- 
ginning utterly failed to compel 
either love or respect, offering, 
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Strassburg, Metz and the iron 
district of Lorraine. Of late years 
Lorraine has furnished over sixty 
per cent of the steel of Germany. 
This little detail, with other eco- 
nomic factors, has powerfully 
influenced Germany's _ political 
attitude. But economic consider- 
ations, as of iron manufacture, 
potash trade or free access to 
German markets, count for little 
with the Alsatians as offsets 
against freedom, During the war 
the leading men of Alsace have 
been banished or have exiled 
themselves, forfeiting their Ger- 
man citizenship and most of their 
property. 

Germany's attack on France 
in 19r4 cancelled ,the Treaty of 
Frankfurt, by which, in 1871, most 
of Alsace and half of old Lorraine 
became German property. The 
district thus formed, called by the 








as it has, only mechanical disci- 
pline enforced from above, in place 
of the freedom and sympathy which 


Aleatians talk German. “But,” 
“they saber in French” 


Napoleon said, 
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captors “Elsass-Lothringen,” was 
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“Reichsland” (empire’s land) inhabited by 
“second-class Germans,” as the people 
bitterly phrased it, for in law they were 
little more than squatters on the public 
domain. 

During the present war, Alsace-Lor- 
raine has been treated as an “‘enemy- 
country.” What this means has been 
written in blood by German armies of 
occupation everywhere. 

No plebiscite can now fairly settle the 
matter. Unless totally free from 
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related that “Freedom shrieked” and the 
state of Poland vanished to remain for 
fifty years a historical memory only. 
Even under the stern dicipline of Prussia, 
the rough tyranny of Russia and the 
happy-go-lucky corruption of Austria, 
the Polish nobles, however, retained a 
degree of dominance, enough indeed to 
oppress subordinate peoples and races. 
In Galicia (Austrian Poland) there was a 
kind of descending social stratification of 


territory (Warsaw, Posen, Galicia, Silesia, 
Danzig) in which the population is mainly 
Polish. 

Here difficulties arise. Poland has never 
had any natural boundaries nor recognized 
line of defense. Her people are ignorant, 
only onein three being able to read or write 
(one in five in Russia). Unless Germany 
has had an amazing change of heart, Posen 
and the rest of Prussian Poland will not be 
readily given up. To cede Danzig with the 
mouth of the Vistula—a necessity 
if the reconstituted state is to 





Prussian influence, a popular vote 
would be a carnival of bribery and 
duress. The true will of the peo- 
ple is expressed in the following 
by an exiled Alsatian: 

“When a people whose whole his- 
tory is made up of struggles for 
political and intellectual indepen- 
dence sees at one stroke its tradi- 
tions and all its liberties stricken 
down before a pitiless dictatorship, 
it reacts with all its vigor against 
the violence. Strong with the clear 
vision of men and things inherited 
from its fathers, it looks unfalter- 
ingly towards the new hope which 
rises on the horizon.” 

Alsace and Lorraine, once very 
unlike, have been welded into a 
single nationality by a common 
misfortune. They should not be 
divided. The Treaty of Peace 
should set them free with the un- 
derstanding and the certainty that 
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touch the sea—would isolate the 
Konigsberg area, an original center 
of the Prussian devourers of 
“High Germany.” 

Even greater difficulties may 
arise from the attitude of the 
Lithuanians, a people of intense 
nationality, for long attached to 
Poland as an equal but never 
willingly as a subordinate. And, 
further, there is the general prob- 
lem of Courland, Livonia and 
Esthonia, the people of which 
regions have little liking of either 
Russians or Poles, and who are 
oppressed by a hated nobility 
of German stock. Some form of 
federation is the only way out of 
this tangle, but whether as part 
of Russia or of Poland is a ques- 
% tion for the people themselves to 
settle, if they can. A stable na- 








they will return to France. 
POLAND 


HE old kingdom of Poland, a 

vast district of forest, marsh 
and meadow, was primevally peopled by 
farmers and huntsmen driven northward 
from the Danube. Originally an inchoate 
group, they were later forced to unite and 
form a state for self-defense against crowd- 
ing Germans on the one hand and maraud- 
ing Russians on the other. In certain 
periods, Poland has stood among the great 
powers of Europe, its range extending 
from the Baltic sea southward to Rou- 
mania. At other times quarrels within 
and perils without hana it to insignifi- 
cance. For centuries its history was a 
singular medley of individual heroism, 
administrative wisdom, abject folly, rank 
anarchy and hideous massacre. Chronic 
disorder was its final outcome. 

As elsewhere in Europe at the time, the 
population of the region was made up 
mainly of serfs, treated as of no worth by 
the arrogant and high-handed land-hold- 
ing nobility. These last, as years went 
on, encroached more and more on the 
kingly prerogative. Royalty then be- 
came an elective function with very 
limited authority. The lazy but law- 
abiding system of hereditary legitimacy 
and “divine right” by which other na- 
tions got rid of the anarchy accompany- 
ing elections on horseback thus gradually 
lost its hold in Poland while being inten- 
sified in Austria, Prussia and Russia. 

Poland’s weakness, consequent on 
chronic internal disorder, continually 
tempted her three great and greedy 
neighbors, who forcibly partitioned her 
territory among themselves in 1772, 1793 
and 1796. Before the vultures pounced, 
however, she had become a republic, at 
least in name, the little Republic of Cra- 
cow, soon absorbed by Austria, being the 
last flicker of her liberty. With the avor- 
tive revolution of Kosciusko in 1763, it is 


Feudalism, lack of definite boundaries, ignorance and 
mixture of races complicate the problem of Free Poland 


Austrian officials, Polish land-holders, 
Polish peasants, Ruthenians (immigrants 
from the Ukraine), Jews—these last, un- 
less representing wealth, being held 
forcibly at the bottom. 

In more westerly Europe, Napoleon’s 
campaign swept away the land-holding 
nobility, meanwhile extricating their 
serfs. With the rush of his armies, the 
junker caste along the way lost power and 
prestige, but beyond his range, its control 

ersisted, remaining especially potent in 
pores Prussia, Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, Galicia and Roumania. Its 
continued and strengthening grip on Ger- 
many was a leading factor in causes of 
the world war. 

So much for the past. It is now uni- 
versally agreed that Poland must be re- 
vived. Admitting this, we face many 
serious problems. 

The common German conception of a 
“free Poland” has been that of a kingdom 
made of the Warsaw district only and 
ruled by a Prussian prince who would 
take orders from Berlin. Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand (secretly aided and abetted 
by the Kaiser) cherished a different 
dream. His Poland, to be torn by war 
from Russia, should be joined to Hun- 
gary and Jugoslavia, thus forming the 
third part of a new Triple Empire to 
stretch from Danzig on the Baltic to 
Salonika on the Mediterranean. Mean- 
while Austria proper would be turned 
back to Germany, which would then amply 
extend from Hamburg to Trieste. This 
scheme found no favor in Vienna, nor in 
Budapest, and through tangled lines of 
intrigue, it ultimately cost the Archduke 
his life. 

Our American conception of free Poland 
is that of a great republic covering all the 


tionality must rest on common 
experience, united purpose and 
common hopes. The first two the 
Polish people have not had. The 
third should be their salvation. 


THE BALKANS 


FOR the purpose of this discussion, we 
must take for granted that the reader 
knows something of the geography of the 
Balkan region, as also of the “grim, raw 
races” which inhabit it. These were con- 
quered by the Turks in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, to be subjected through four hun- 
dred years to the vicissitudes of Turkish 
rule, whereby periods of utter neglect 
alternated with episodes of religious zeal 
interpreted in terms of massacre. 

The catastrophic confusions which 
have intermittently followed escape from 
Turkish rule in the last century are in no 
sense consequences of freedom; neither 
are they the result of special racial de- 
fects or tendencies. As a whole, the 
Balkan races are on a fair level in intelli- 

ence and capacity with other European 
folk. Thus far, they have not had a fair 
chance, politically. 

The history of the Balkans has been 
conditioned on five main elements: (1) 
emancipation long drawn out, the various 
districts which gained their freedom from 
time to time forming separate centers of 
population and rapidly developing na- 
tional rivalries; (2) the placing over most 
of these new States of German or Ger- 
manized princes, trained in the poisonous 
atmosphere of petty courts; (3) the in- 
festing of the courts at all times by the 
secret agents of three unscrupulous dy- 
nasties, each having something to offer, 
offensive or injurious to the other States; 
(4) the weakening of respect for human 
life by servitude through long generations; 
and finally (5) a confusion of tongues. 
As to this last, the Balkan peoples speak 
at least seven distinct languages, five of 
them (Slavic, Roumanian, Greek, Hebrew 
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Problems of the Peace Table: 


and Turkish) using different alphabets 
and having scarcely a linguistic root in 
common, while along the borders and in 
the courts six world-tongues (French, 
German, English, Russian, Italian and 
Spanish) further crowd for recognition. 
Under such conditions, racial identity is 
confused; a man is known by the language 
he speaks. 

Southward, members of each nation- 
ality have strayed over the borders, and 
in Macedonia Bulgarians, Serbs, Turks, 
Greeks, Vlachs (Roumanians), and Jews 
were found everywhere before the wars. 
Of these, the Bulgarians and Serbs oc- 
cupied mostly the uplands and farming 
districts, the Greeks crowded the sea- 
shore, while the Jews were mainly cen- 
tered in Salonika, where they still speak 
the Spanish dialect of Barcelona, whence 
their ancestors had been driven. 

Adding to the general complication, 
two further elements have had their part 
in creating dissension. In the first place, 
there are four State hierarchies, or 
churches, each a political organization, 
and at least three of them, according to a 
Bulgarian leader, “unconcerned with 
either religion or morals.” Secondly, 
under Turkish control all ancient boun- 
daries were obliterated and promiscuous 
migrations resulted in inextricable racial 
entanglement, especially in Macedonia. 
Moreover, the absence of coherent law, 
with universal social subservience, re- 
duced all races and all social ranks to a 
common level—at the bottom. 


OST of the recent troubles in the 
Balkans are traceable to two men, 
each of whom for a dif- 


of Thrace, and Greece reserved to herself 
the shore-line from Thessaly and Salonika 
eastward to Cavalla. In much of this 
territory Bulgarian peasants predomi- 
nated, and from all of it most of them 
were promptly expelled. 

When America entered the war Bul- 
garians generally realized that their Tsar 
had put them on the wrong side. It was 
therefore only natural that Malinoff, the 
powerful leader of the opposition, anti- 
German and a convinced democrat, 
should have been able to oust Ferdinand 
and overthrow the dynasty. Bulgarians 
have admitted to me that their nation 
has committed in the last six years every 
diplomatic blunder possible. Neverthe- 
less, she has some rights which impartial 
history must consider, even in the settle- 
ment of the far greater wrongs suffered 
by Serbia. 

There is but one way out of the Balkan 
tangle and that through equality before 
the law within each. state, along with 
some sort of confederation which shall 
ensure general freedom of trade and the 
abatement of harsh angles of nationalism. 
No state must strive for the fatal hege- 
mony of force. The necessary conditions 
may be reached sooner than we think. 
Kings and their dynastic paraphernalia 
are passing from the scene; the peoples 
are entering into their own. With com- 
mon freedom and common interests the 
old era of hate will be ended. 

The fact that the three leading spirits 
of the region, Venizelos of Greece, 
Paschich of Serbia, and Malinoff of Bul- 
garia, are all broad-minded statesmen, 
gives promise of a better future for these 
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the one method nor the other. Should 
they agree to do so, the results would be 
surprising. Under wise government, with 
equality before the law, questions of 
boundary and of allegiance would have 
little importance. As a matter of fact, ab- 
solute justice in boundary rearrange- 
ments is impossible in districts as con- 
fused as Macedonia. But the rights of 
the people should be everywhere para- 
mount to the rights of the States. No 
rights of any kind can date from the ill- 
starred Treaty of Bucharest, or from the 
unstable compromises forced on the Con- 
cert of the Powers in connection with the 
Treaty of London. 

The collapse of Imperial Austria leaves 
the future of Bohemia and of Jugoslavia 
(Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, etc.) in the hands of the 
people themselves, therefore we need not 
forecast their decision. Whether Austria 
becomes a group of separate republics or 
a single federated state is not for us to say. 
Some degree of federation is economically 
necessary, for most of the units have no 
sea-coast, while Dalmatia has little else. 
As separate states, however, they would 
not be constantly at outs with one another 
as the Balkans have been. Internecine 
quarrels there were practically all due to 
the intrigues of the three great dynastic 
powers and of the kinglets chosen for 
them at Berlin. In any case, the light of 
day now floods the Austrian empire, and 
its people, bankrupt in worldly goods, 
may be all the richer in spirit for their 
disastrous experiences. 

The problem of the “Irredenta” (the 
Italian expression to describe those dis- 

tricts inhabited by peo- 








ferent reason has been 
called ‘The evil genius 
of the Balkans.’ The 
one was Hartwig, Rus- 
sian Minister at Bel- 
grade, who in 1912 
brought about the Bal- 
kan League for the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks. 
The other is Ferdinand, 
ex-T'sar of Bulgaria, 
foxy, ambitious and 
avaricious, who, being 
Prussian, plotted to 
make his kingdom the 
Prussia of the Balkans. 
Most of the sins and 
follies of Bulgaria are 
chargeable to him, as 
most of those of Greece 
hinged on the unstable 
and tricky Constantine. 

Without entering on 
any history of the wars 








le of one nationality 
ie held against their 
will by an alien govern- 
ment) is more than an 
Italian question. Other 
parts of Europe have 
their unredeemed dis- 
tricts, all claiming con- 
sideration at the peace 
table. 


CZECH soldier at 

Mt. Vernon was 
seen to fill a little box 
with earth from the 
tomb of Washington. 
“IT am_ taking this 
home,” he said, ‘“‘to 
sprinkle it on the soil 
of Bohemia.” The in- 
cident may be symbolic 
of the general spread 
of American ideals. The 
salt of freedom in these 
days is being sprinkled 











and intrigues of the 
past six years, one 
must recognize in Bul- 
garia three distinct ele- 
ments: (1) the King and 
Court pro-German from 
the beginning; (2) the University and the 
educated classes, trained largely in Ameri- 
can schools, democratic in spirit, favoring 
England and France, and devoted to 
America; and (3) the populace, pro-Rus- 
sian by tradition but estranged from Russia 
by her failure to denounce the Treaty of 
Bucharest, which despoiled their country. 
By that arrangement, Roumania received 
the Bulgarian Dobruja, Serbia got most of 
what was claimed as Bulgarian Macedonia, 
Turkey recovered the Adrianople region 


In the Balkans—about the size of Texas—thirteen languages are spoken, five of them 
having different alphabets. The shifting of boundaries will not cure the trouble. day of 
Only absolute equality before the law for all individuals can do it 1918, the bells are 
everywhere sounding 

the knell of the Dark Ages. The 


dawn of World Peace comes with start- 


much-abused peoples. I can imagine a 
map of the Balkans on which these lead- 
ers might agree. But better than any 
new map would be the establishment of 
Salonika and Cavalla (Constantinople 
and Smyrna as well) as free ports open to 
world commerce. 

Unrest and hatred are largely the result 
of past injustice. For this there are two 
lines of remedy, either to remove the origi- 
nal cause, or to cover it by fresh concilia- 
tion. The Balkan rulers have tried neither 


the world over. 
As I write, this 11th 
November, 


ling suddenness. The German people, 
rising as from a hideous nightmare, have 
shaken off their dynastic state with all its 
equipment of terror, sham and intrigue, 
striving to rise to their rightful place 
among civilized nations. The coming of 
the New Era may lessen the ak of 
boundary changes, for its spirit must be 
that of international conciliation and 
cooperation. 
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Frenzied Geography 


How is a Man to Explain to a Woman 


What Becomes 
of Tuesday? 


By Benjamin 
W. Van Riper 


Drawing by 


Fred bL. Packer 


“You should learn to 
think a little for 
yourself, I Jike 


women that think!" 


I. and she were seated on the sun 

deck of a trans-Pacific liner, 

bolstered and pillowed in re- 

clining deck chairs. He was ab- 
sorbed in the gloomy developments of a 
Russian novel, while she, cozily tucked 
up in her steamer rug, gazed thoughtfully 
into space. ‘The sea was as blue and calm 
as the cloudless sky above it, and the 
great ship was racing westward on the 
shining path along which the sun seemed 
ever to be setting the ocean on fire. 

‘The previous night they had passed the 
one-hundred-eightieth meridian, the great 
circle that would lead in either direction 
to London —and the place where, by in- 
ternational convention, each new day of 
the world’s calendar begins. As a conse- 
quence the passengers had been in- 
structed, as on all such voyages, to omit 
one day from their reckoning. Whereas 
yesterday had been Monday, the calendar 
in the writing room today was duly em- 
blazoned with the word “Wednesday.” 

“George,” she said, interrupting what 
had been ten solid minutes of peace, 
“why is today Wednesday? Yesterday 
was Monday.” 

“Of course it was, my dear; but last 
night we passed the meridian.” 

George never did like to be interrupted. 

“What meridian? It looks on the map 
as if we crossed meridians every day.” 

“We do, Bess.””’ He was almost dra- 
matically condescending. “We do. But 
there is only one meridian where the day 
begins, and that is the hundred-eighticth. 
It is very simple, really.” 

“But how did they know which was the 
one the day began on? All meridians are 
alike so far as I can see.” 
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“Quite so. Any meridian would have 
done for the purpose, but men have 
chosen this one just as a matter of con- 
venience. Do you see?” 

She paused a moment. 

“No, | don’t, George dear. Men can’t 
make a day begin anywhere they want to, 
can they? [I should think the sun would 
have something to do with it!” 

“Well no yes You think it over. 
That is the point—you should learn to 
think a little for yourself. I dike women 
that think!” 

A long silence. 

‘Then one or two deep sighs from the 
depths of the steamer chair, and George 
was dimly aware that the storm was not 
yet yassed, 

“T think I understand it now 

“Good! I’m glad you can see a thing 
of that sort. Most women 

“T say I think I understand it all, ex- 
cept for one thing: What became of 
Tuesday?” 

He gasped ror breath. 

“Nothing exceptional happened to it. 
It came and went just as any other day 
would. We missed it, that was all.” 

“Where did it begin, then?” she per- 
sisted, 

“Right where to-day began, only 
twenty-four hours previously,” — he 
drawled, with a forced laugh and just a 
touch of sarcasm. 

“But twenty-four hours ago it was 
Monday. I should) think you would 
explain it to me, George, instead of just 
trying to confuse me. I know it is all 
very simple to you.” 

“T am explaining it to you! We missed 
the day because we are sailing westward. 
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If we had been sailing eastward we would 
have gained a day instead. ‘That is, we 
would have had two ‘Tuesdays in succes- 
sion instead of none at all. [t is very in- 
teresting to contemplate, for one who 
understands it.” 

Just amoment, please. Youmean to say 
that if this ship turned eastward now, 
when we got up in the morning it would 
still be Wednesday!” She spoke with im- 
mense contempt. 

“Exactly, my dear! However unin- 
‘tentional it may have been, you have 
smitten the nail precisely on the head. 
‘Tomorrow would still be Wednesday if 
we should turn around and cross the 
meridian again tonight.” Here, at least, 
he was sure of his ground and he spoke 
with a tone of triumph. 

“Please don’t be absurd, George. I 
asked you a question in all good faith, 
and now you only try to make a fool of 
me! That the date depends upon the 
direction in which the ship is sailing is too 
silly for words.” 

“Have it your own way, then,” he 
growled, and returned with ostentatious 
indifference to his reading. 


HE was nettled, too, even angered; but 

she had no intention whatever of giving 
up the pursuit. She felt sure there was 
something alien in the wood-pile some- 
where, and she still hoped to ferret it out. 

“T am anxious to jet what day it 
would be if we had stopped on the 
meridian.” 

“Oh, you are! Well, strictly speaking, 
that is an impossibility. The meridian 
is only a geometrical line. But if one 
could stand exactly on the line, it would 
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Frenzied Geography: 


be neither Tuesday nor Wednesday, so 
far as he was concerned. He would—”’ 

“He would always be in a kind of vac- 
uum between two days, I suppose! 
Really, George, | think you are as lable 
to say that as anything. You are so 
facetious today!” 

“Really?”’ But there were volumes 
in the word. 

Another long silence. 

Then she resumed: 

“What time ts it at home now, dear?” 

“Rochester is just about seven and one- 
half hours east of here. It is now three 
vy. M. with us. So in Rochester it is ap- 
proximately ten-thirty Pp. M.” 

“Wednesday?” 

“No, Tuesday.” 

“Tuesday! Vhere it goes again. You 
say we missed it. You talk as though 
‘Tuesday were all over before we pot here. 
We were so far behind time we had to be- 
gin at once on Wednesday, last night at 
midnight. Now here it is three o'clock 
Wednesday afternoon and you. figure out 
that itis sfi// Tuesday where Rochester is. 
I can’t see that we have missed it at all.” 

“Of course you can’t! It’s no use. try- 
ing to explain anything to a woman. | 
told you 

But he got no further on that tack. A 
large, rolling tear appeared on her pretty 
cheek and he realized he was facing an 
emergency. 

“Come, Bess, forgive me. I have been 
nervous; the ship made me so, I did 
not mean it.” He laid his book down on 
the deck and moved over a little closer. 
‘And that ‘Tuesday business is of no ac- 
count at all. Look here now. Suppose 


Pigs is More 
Than Pigs! 


How Two City Girls 
are Helping Hoover 


By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


HERE seems to be no end to 
the avenues opene dd for 
woman’s choice of a vocation 
since war activities began, but 
few women have chosen a more useful 
or unusual—occupation than that 
f Ada and Minnie Kraus, sisters, 
he are now developing a prosperous hog 
farm near Seattle. Scarcity of man-power 
and a desire to do something for conserva- 
tion are the reasons they give for entering 
this new field of feminine endeavor. 
These girls are sole owners of the ven- 
ture, as well as proprietors and farm 
hands. What they know about raising 
ham and bacon on the hoof has been 
gained by experience; they have learned 
how to feed, water and tend pigs like 
veterans by doing the work themselves. 
They can even claim a fair skill in the art 
of carpentry, for they built the sheds that 


we should start from New York and travel 
westward all the way around the earth; 
do you not see that, since the sun is going 
the same way, we would have made one 
complete turn with it and so would be 
one day behind time?” 

“But we are not going all the way 
around,” 

“No, but if we were 

“But, George, we are not; so | don’t see 
that that has any bearing on the matter 


at all.” Her face was a perfect image of 


discouragement. 

“Please give me a chance! Don’t you 
ce there can’t be a separate calendar for 
every ship, nor to match every little 
journey people take? ? ‘There has to be 
untformity in the world’s reckoning. So, 
it has been agreed that the change shall 
always be made at the hundred-eightieth 
meridian, It is only in the interest of uni- 
formity——-mere uniformity.” 

“You mean that the day begins here 
for everybody in the world?” 

“Exactly.” He began toseea ray of hope. 

“Por people in Rochester?” 

“Of course; for everybody.” 

“Then if there is going to be uniformity, 
_— can it be Tuesday in Rochester when 
it is Wednesday here? For all L know it 
may be Monday in Moscow and Sunday 
mn Shanghai. Maybe at the North Pole 
it is last Christmas yet! George, why do 
you talk of uniformity when” 

“Now you are absurd, aren’t you?” 

“Perhaps. But didn't you say it is still 
‘Tuesday in Rochester?” 
Ne Ss, is 
Isn't it Wednesday here?” 
“Vea, 


“ 


house the hogs and put up the necessi ry 
fences. As a result of their several 
months’ labor they now “operate” prob- 
ably two hundred pigs, and their fosuee 
have been slight. 

At the time of their graduation from 
the University of Washington these enter- 
rising young women hi id no intention of 
yecoming farmerettes, but when our win- 
the-war program demanded that women 
release men for the country’s call to arms, 
they decided to put their college educa- 
tion to practical use in some back-to-the- 
land movement. 
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‘And didn’t you say the day began 
here for everybody? 

“Yes But | was talking about the 
calendar not the clock.’ 

“Oh! Does the day begin at one time 
on the calendar and at another time on 
the clock?” Her voice broke down in 
hysterical laughter. 

With features firmly set, George gazed 
tragically toward the horizon. He did 
not want to show violent emotion, but he 
could not help reflecting that there is a 
limit to all things. 

After Herculean efforts to calm herself, 
she returned for a final heroic onslaught. 

“George, dear, answer just one ques 
tion.” 

“Well?” 

“Ts it today or tomorrow?’ 

“Is what?” 

“7t!-1 mean, is the present--are we 
nowhere on this boat-—-are we in today 
or tomorrow il 

“Today, as usual.” He bit his lips. 

“And today is Wednesday. ‘Then for 
the people in- Rochester it today~~1s 
yesterday. Or else it is tomorrow on this 
boat! You know, fhe , either you are 
completely insane o1 else < 

It was too much. With great obsequi- 
ousness he picked up his book from the 
deck and strode heavily away Presently 
he turned round as if a new idea had just 
flashed upon his mind, He handed her a 
five-dollar bill, and remarked in an ex- 
cessively acrimonious tone: 

“Tere, my dear; take this to the cap- 
tain and tell him you want a lesson in 
geogr iphy. | am going down for a glass 
of beer.’ 


They learned to harness the horses by 
matching the straps and buckles 


until they came out right 


Near Bothell the Kraus girls 
owned some one hundred and fifty 
acres of land which they had in- 
tended to plat and place on the 
market in five-acre,tracts. But 

the demand for conservation’ and an 
appeal for pork ¢ aused them to change 
their plans. tj he V hz id part of the acreage 
cleared and bought a few pigs to house 
on it. When they found that the tempt- 
ingly high wages of the shipbuilding 
plants made the employing of farm labor 
out of the question, they determined to 
handle affairs themselves, and so was 
created Aldermere Farm, under. strictly 
feminine management. 

There is not the slightest doubt about 
the success of the project and the girls 
really enjoy the work, although neither 
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of the young farmerettes prepared for an 
agricultural career when in college. Min- 
nie Kraus majored in 
political science, spe- 
cializes in landscape 
gardening, and is pro- 
prietor of a real estate 
ofice in Seattle 


Their next 
plan is to 
build a new 
cabin without 


help 


Ada Kraus made a specialty of home 
economics. 

Until assuming charge of the hog farm 
neither of them had the slightest knowl- 
edge of the simplest farm duties, but when 
the pigs needed food or water the horses 
had to be harnessed, so the girls matched 
straps and buckles until they came out 
right. 

Five-thirty each morning is the time 
set for the girls to get up. The gasoline 
pump is started, and while the day’s 
water is being pumped the horses are fed 
and curried = the buttermilk and shorts 
are mixed for the little pigs. Water is 
distributed at noon, after the squealing 
chorus for food has been subdued. The 
girls have built an outdoor fireplace, in 
which they cook one hundred and fifty 
pounds of potatoes at a time—a delight 
to the porkers. These industrious work- 
ers pull stumps, plow land, and weed their 
flourishing war garden. They work on 
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the roads and build fences, wielding the 
hammer with all the grace of a tennis 
racket. Every other day one of the part- 
ners goes to town with the motor truck 


for feed. When the sun retires, these 
maidens do likewise. Their appetites give 
them no concern since they have been on 
the ranch, and they have canned enough 
fruit and vegetables from their garden to 
carry them through the winter months. 

With the price of feed soaring, the girls 
raise all that is possible on their land. 
They apply scientific methods to all their 
work. When they contemplated planting 
five acres in oats they sent samples of the 
soil to the state college at Palen and 
obtained expert information about the 
suitability of that particular tract for oats. 

As a result of this test, the oats pro- 
duced a splendid yield, as did the tracts of 
alfalfa and field peas. 

Here is an instance of how these two 
city girls take hold of the farm problems 






























that are constantly arising. A wholesale 
grocer had twenty tons of potatoes on his 
hands which he was anxious to dispose of. 
Hearing of this, the girls brought the 
automobile truck to town and hired a man 
to load the potatoes, while the business 
member of the family attended to her 
affairs at her real estate office. At night 
they drove the truck back to Aldermere 
Farm and unloaded the potatoes them- 
selves, After a week of this daily work 
they had moved and stored the twenty 
tons of excellent feed for the porkers. 

The farmerettes have been leasing their 
living quarters from a neighbor, but they 
are now planning to build their own 
cabin—to Pe built, too, by their own four 
hands. ‘They feel confident that they can, 
for they have already had considerable 
experience in handling saws and hammers. 

3y choice the proprietors of this young 
industry live at the farm, and when the 
call of city life becomes insistent, which is 
not often, they return to their home in 
Seattle, where they dabble a bit in social 
affairs, ride about in the family automo- 
bile and likely have their breakfast 
brought to their bedsides. This sort of 
thing they have renounced to become 
plain, hard-working producers of neces- 
sary pork products, and one proof of this 
is the fact that they drive through the 
little town near their property on their 
farm truck far more often than by spick 
and span motor car. 

And so it can not be said that these 
farmer girls are playing at hog raising. 
They are deeply interested in their calling 
and are making a success of it. They find 
that the work takes constant study and 
care along with considerable manual 
labor, but they manage to leaven the hard 
work with plenty of fun, and the result of 
their determination that nothing shall be 
permitted to interfere with their daily 
duties shows in the profit they are making 
out of hand-raised pigs on a commercial 


scale at Aldermere Farm. 





A few months ago they were greenhorns from the city. Today they are real country hayseeds with a prosperous business. What these two 


girls know about raising pigs they learned by experience, and some of their mistakes were funny. But they 


are old hands at caring for the needs of their stock in trade now 
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A Big, Modern Novel of a Girl's Struggle 
for Business Success and Haffiness 


Diverging 
Roads 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


Author of: Life and Jack London 


INustrated by Lours Rogers 
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A thrill of 


— 


anticipation ran 
through her. She 
felt equal to any 
situation the evening 
might offer 


If you have missed the few early chaf- 
ters, this brief resumé wil] make it easy 


for you to start this absorbing story now 


Helen Davies, daughter of a struggling 
farmer in the California hills, goes to Sacra- 
mento to learn telegraphy after Paul Masters, 
whom she has promised to marry, leaves to 
take a job as a night operator at Ripley. After 
three months of study she gets a job in a tele- 
graph office at ten dollars a month. The 
manager annoys her with his attentions, and 
when the place becomes unbearable, she ac- 
cepts an offer of a place at the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco. Here she meets 
Louise, another operator, and Gilbert Ken- 
nedy, who interests her. She goes to live with 
Louise and her mother, two pleasure-loving, 
happy-go-lucky women who frequent the cafés 
and dancing places. A new world begins to 
open up for Helen, a lonesome, friendless girl 
in a busy city. 


T was maddening to find herself so tied 
down by her work. Intheearly morn- 
ings, dragging herself from bed, she left 
Louise drowsy among the pillows and 

saw while she dressed the tantalizing signs 
of last night’s gaiety in the dress flung 
over a chair, the scattered slippers and silk 
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stockings. She came home at midnight to 
a dark, silent apartment, letting herself in 
with a latch-key to find the dinner dishes 
still unwashed and spatterings of powder 
on the bedroom carpet, where street shoes 
and a discarded petticoat were tangled 
together. She enjoyed putting things in 
order, pretending the place was her own 
while she did it, but she was lonely. Later 
she awoke to blink at Louise, sitting half 
undressed on the edge of the bed, rubbing 
her face with cold-cream, and to listen 
sleepily to her chatter. 

vou be a long time dead, kiddie,” 
momma said affectionately. ‘‘What’s the 
use of being a dead one till you have to?” 
Helen’s youth cried that momma was 
right. But she knew too well the miseries 
of being penniless; she dared not give up 
a job. A chance remark, flung out on the 
endless flow of Louise’s gossip, offered the 
solution. “What do you know about that 
boob girl at MX office? She’s picked a 
chauffeur in a garden of millionaires— 


and she’s going to quit work and marry 
him!” 

Helen’s heart leaped. It was her 
chance. When she confronted Mr. 
Bryant across the main-office counter the 
next morning her hands trembled but her 
whole nature had hardened into a cold 
determination. She would get that job. 
It paid sixty dollars a month; the hours 
were from eight to four. Whether she 
could handle market reports or not did 
not matter; she would handle them. 

She scored her first business triumph 
when she got the job, although she did 
not realize until many years later what a 
triumph it had been. She settled into her 
work at the Merchant’s Exchange wires 
with only one thought. Now she was 
free to live normally, to have a good time, 
like other girls. 

The first day’s work strained her nerves 
to the breaking point. The shouts of buy- 
ers and sellers on the floor, the impatient 
pounding on the counter of customers 
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with rush me NNAPON, the whole breathless 
haste and excitement of the exchange, 
blurred into an indistinet clamor through 
which she heard distinetly only the slow, 
heavy working of the Chicago wire, tap 
ping outa meaningless jumble of letters 
and fractions, She concentrated upon it 
with an effort whieh made her only a 
blind machine, ‘The scrawled quotations 
she flung on the counter were wrought 
from an agony of nerves and bran 

But it was over at last, and she hurried 
home The dim stllness of the apart 
ment was an invitation to rest, but she 
disregarded it, slipping out of her shirt 
waist and splashing her face and bare 
arms with cold) water. A new chiffon 
blouse was waiting inits box, and a thrall 
ot abticipation ran through her when she 
lifted it from its tissue wrappings 

She fastened the soft folds, pleased by 
the lines of her round arms seen through 
the transparency, and her slender neck 
rving from white falls, In the hand 
prlians she paved at the oval of her face 
reflected in the dressing-table mirror, and 
suddenly lifting her lds caught the sur 
YEONEDpY € fleet of the sea pray eyes TY Lt ath 
tack lashes, an effleet she had never 
known until Louise spoke of at 


Hh was pretty the was almost — she 

caughe her breath=-beautiful he 
knowledge Wil hore than beauty ite If, for 
it brought selfeassurance, Shefeltequalto 
any situation the evenmyp might offer, and 
she was smiling at herself in the mirror 
when Louise burst in, A preture im 
dashing little serge suit and a hat whos: 
black line was like the stroke of an artist's 
pencil, 

“The  alimony’s 
“We're poing to have a regular tine 
Momina'‘ll tect us downtown, Look, 
isn’t at stunning?” She displayed the 
lonped-for lavalere twinkling 
her smooth young neck, “TL knew I'd pet 
it somehow. Momma the stinpy thing! 

she went and pot her new furs, But 
we met Bob, and he boughe it for me.” 

She sat down before the mirror, throw 
ing off her hat and letting down het hair, 
“T don't know--it's only a chip dia 
mond Her moods veered as swiftly as 
light summer breezes. “TL wish momma’d 
get me a real one, It’s nonsense, het 
treating me like a baby. I’m seventeen,” 

Helen felt her delight in the new waist 
evaporate, Louise’s chatter always made 
her feel at a disadvantage. ‘There wan a 
distances between them whic h they seemed 
unable to bridge, and Helen realized that 
it was her fault Perhaps it was because 
she had been so long alone that she often 
felt even more lonely when she was with 


” 
come! she ctl d 
! 


apainast 


Louise 

The sensation returned, overpowering, 
when they jomed the crowd m the ren 
taurant. She could only follow Louise's 
INSOUCIANE PrOprens through i] bewildering 
medley of voices, music, brilliant lights, 
and stumble into a chair at a table rine dl 
with strange faces. Momma was there, 
her hat dripping with plumes, white furs 
flung negligently over her shoulders, het 
fingers a blaze of rings, ‘There was an 


other resplendent woman named Nell 


Allen; a bald-headed fat man called Bob; 
a younger man, with a lean face and rest 
less blue eyes, hailed by Louise as Duddy 
They were having a very gay time, but 
Helen, shrinking unnoticed in her chair, 
was unaccountably isolated and lonely. 
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She could think of nothing to say, 
There was no thread in the rapid chatter 
at which she could clute h. ‘| hey were all 
talking, and every phrase seemed a flash 
of wit, since they all laughed so much, 

“TL love the cows and chickens, but this 
in the life!” Duddy erted at intervals, 
“Oh, you chickens!” and, ‘Uhis is the 
life!” the others re sponded, in a chorus of 
merriment, Tlelen did not doube that it 
all meant something, but her wits were too 
slow to giaspat, and the talk raced on un- 
intellipibly She could only sit silent, 
eating delicate food from plates: which 
Watters whisked into plaice and whisked 
wway apain, Laughing uncertamly when 
the others did 

Color and light and musie beat upon 
her brain. About her was a confusion of 





Her eucce@a in 
holding hie interest 
wae like wine 


to her 


movement, laughter, clinking plaswes, 
glimpne sof white shoulders and red lips, 
perfumes, hurrying waiters, steaming 
dishes, and over and through it all the 
quick, accented rhythm of the music, 
aWaAyilp, dominating, blending all sensa 

tions into one quickening vibration 

Suddenly, from all sides, hidden in the 
artiherl foliage which covered the walls, 
silvery bells took up the melody, Helen, 
inarticulate and motionless, felt her 
nerves tingle, alive, joyful, eager, 

Phere was a pushing back of chairs, and 
she started, But they were only going to 
dane Duddy and momma, Bob and 
Mrs. Allen, swept out into a whirl of 
white arms and dark coats, tilted faces 
and swaying bodies, ‘ Isn't it lovely!” 
Helen murmured, 


But Louise was not listening, She sat 
mutinous, her fingers tapping time to the 
music, her eves eee the long lashes 
searching the room, “LT can't help it 

I just got to dance!” she muttered, and 
suddenly she was gone, Someone met 
het amonp the tables, put his arms around 
her, and whirled her 
away. -Hlelen, wateh 
ing for her black hat 
and happy face to re 
appear, saw that she 
was dancing with the 
man whose telegram 
had introduced thet 1. 





finally gave her hin name 
Gilbert Kennedy, 

Louise brought him to the table when 
the music ceased, ‘There were gay in 


Memory 


troductions, and Helen wished that 
she could say something, But momma 
monopolized him, squeezing in an extra 
chair for him beside her, and saying how 
glad she was to meet a friend of her little 
girl's 

Helen could only be silent, listening to 
their incomprehensible gaiety, and feeling 
an attraction for him as irresistible as an 
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Diverging Roads: 


electric current. She did not know what 
it was, but she thought him the handsom- 
est man she had ever seen, and she felt 
that he did whatever he wanted to do 
with invariable success, He was not like 
the others, He talked their jargon, but 
he did not seem one of them, and she 


noticed that his 
hazel cyer, set 


ina network of 


wrinkles, 
once 


tiny 

were at 

avid and weary, 
Yet he could not be older than twenty- 
emhe or sO, 

He danced with momma when again 
the orchestra began a rag, but coming 
back to the table with the others he said 
restlessly, “Let's go somewhere elve. My 
car's outside how about the beach?” 

“Grand littl ideal’ Duddy declared, 
In an approving chorus, Helen, following 
the others among the tables and through 
the swinging doors to the curb where the 
biz gray car stood waiting, told herself 
that she must make an effort, must pay 
for this wonderful evening with some 
contribution to the fun. But when they 
had all crowded into the machine, and she 
felt the rush of cool air against her face 
and saw the street lights speeding past, 
the forgot everything but joy, She was 
having a good time at last, and a picture 
of the Masonville girls flashed briefly 
through her mind, low meager thet 
pienies and hay-rides appeared beside this! 

She half formed the phrases in which 
she would describe to ek their racing 


down the long boulevard beside the 
beach, the salty air and the darkness, and 
the long white lines of foam upon the 
breakers, ‘Uhis, she realized with exulta 
tion, Was a yoy ride, had read the 
word 1 Newapapers, but Its apthess had 
never before struck her. 

It was astounding to find, after a rush 
through the darkness of the park, that 
the cut stopping. everyone was 
getting out, Amazed, and trying to con 
ceal her amazement, she went with them 

through a blaze of light into another 

restaurant where another 
orchestra played the same 


She 
one 


Wass 


pay music, and dancers whirled beyond a 
flim of cirparette smoke, They satdown at 
around, bare table, and Helen perceived 
that one must order something to drink, 

She listened to the rapid orders, hest 
tating “Blue moons’ were imtriguing, 
and “sloe gin fizz" was fasemating, with 
its sugpestion of fireworks. But beside 
her Mr, Kennedy said, “Seoteh higheball” 
and the waiter took her hesitation for 
repetition, ‘The glans uppe ared before 
her, there was a ery of “Havpy diyal” 
and she swallowed a quecretasting, stinping 
mouthful. She set the glass down hastily. 

“What's the matter with the high 
ball?’ Mr, Kennedy inquired, Tle had 
paid the waiter, and she felt the obligation 
of a guest, 

“It's very pood, really. But don't 
care much for drinks that are fizzy,” she 
said, She saw a faint amusement in his 
Cyen, but he did hot amuile, and hin order 
to the waiter was peremptory. “Plain 
high ball here, no seltzer, * The waiter 
hastened to bring it, 

Mr. Kennedy's attention was still upon 
he tT, and she AAW HO ENE ape. She anitled 
at him over the phass. “Happy days!” 
ashe said, and drank, She set down the 
empty am) and the mouse les of het throat 
choked back a cough. “Thank you,” she 
said, and was surprived to find that the 
weariness was no longer in his eyes. 

“You's re all right!” he naid, [lin tone 
was that of the vanquished preeting the 
victor, and his next words were equally 
enigmatic. “T hate a bluffer that doesn’t 
make good when he’s called,” The 
chestra had swung into a new tune, and 
he half rose. “Danee?” 

It was hard to admit her deficieney and 
let him go. “Tean’t. [don't know how.” 


Ofe« 


Rose Wilder Lane 
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He wat down. "Vou don't know how to 
dance?” THis inflection said that this was 
carrying a pretense too fur, that im over 
shooting a mark she had missed blin 
keen look at her suddenly made clear a 
fact for white h she had been UnCOnKG rously 
groping while she watched these men and 
women, the clue to ther relations Ke 
neath theu murety a ceaseless xaume was 
bem played, man against woman, and 
every word and glance was a move in that 
Rate whose basis Walt enmity lle 
thought that she, too, was playing it, and 
against him, 

“Why do you think I’m lying to you, 
Mr. Kennedy? | would like to dance if 
I could of course.” 

“TL don’t pet you,” he rephed with equal 
directness, “What do you come out here 
for, if you don’t drink and don’t dance?” 

It would be too humiliating to confess 
the extent of het her ipne 
rance of the city in whieh she had lived for 
“TL eome because | like Wee 
worked hard for a long 
time and never had any fun, And I'm 
pomp to learn to danee, | don’t know 
about drinking | don’t like the taste of 
itmuch, Do people really like to drink 
high-balls and things like chat?” 

lt startled a laugh from him. “Keep 
on drinking ‘em and you'll find out why 
people do it, hie Over hin 
shoulder he said to the waiter, “Couple of 
Ben,” 


inexperience, 


alimont nyeut 
she said, “T've 


HnAwere d, 


rye hipgh-balls, 

The others were dan inp 
alone at the table, and when, 
elbow on the edge of it, he concentrated 
hin attention upon be t, the crowded room 
of color and light: about 
them isolation, Her breath came faster, 
the her slipper kept time to the 
music, exhilaration mounted m her ves, 
and her success in holding his interest was 
like wine to her. Put keen inet 
nell took charge of her brain 

The high-balls arrived felt that 
she must be rude, and did note drink hers, 
When he urged she politely un 
ashe could Ie insisted 

“Drink ul’ She felt 
reckless wall her im 
‘There second 
and theu whole 
‘Then she 


‘They were 
resting an 


hee Ame a Swill 


toe of 


a cold, 


refused as 
the clash of an 
HN Perloun, paint 
pins ive resistance 
in which neither moved, 
relation subtly changed, 
laughed 

wal of really rather not,” 

“Come on be game,” he 

“The season's closed.” Louise's flippan 
cies had not been without ther effect on 
her. Tt was easier to drop back into het 
own language. “No, really tell) me, 
why do people drink things that taste 
like that?” 


H' 
"y 
have a good time, It 
bitions.” She noted the word 
words Wil thre 
marked his difference from the others, 
“God knows why,” he added wearily, “But 
what's the uve of living if you don’t hit the 
And there's a streak of 
perversity depravity m ome that's pot 
to have this kind of thing.” 

Then group swooped down about the 
table, and the general ordering of more 
drinks ended their talk ‘There was a 
clamor when Helen said she did not want 
anything; Duddy swept away her pro 
tests and ordered for her, but momma 
came to the 


Wis a 


she said lightly. 


met her on her own ground, 
ou've pot to drink, to let po to 
bre aks down inhi 

The use of 
things that 


such one of 


high spotn! 


rescue, “Let the kid alone, 
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she's not used to it. You stick te lemon 
sours, baby —don’t let them kid you,” 
she said, ‘| he chatter swept on, leaving 
her once more unnoticed, but when the 
music called agai Mr. Kennedy took het 
out among the dancers 

“You're all right,” he said. “Just let 
yourself go, and follow me — it's only a 
walk to music.” And unaccountably she 
found herself dancing, felt the rhythm 
beat through blood and Nerves, and 
stiffness and awkwardness drop away 
from her, She felt like a buttertly burst 
ing from oa chrysalis, like a bird singing 
inthe dawn, She was so happy that Mr, 
Kennedy laughed at the stacy in het 
face 

“You look like a kid ina candy shop,” 
he said, SWINE her past ao jam with a 
long, breathless swoopihp rlide and pu k- 
my up the ste Pp again 

“Tin perefeet-ly happy!" she eried, 
in tim: to the tune, an awfully good 

of you I’ 

fie fovehed apain. “Stack to me and 
I'l teach you « lot of things,” he said 

She found, when she went reluctantly 
back to the table with him, that the others 
were talking of leaving. Tt hurt to heat 
him enthusiastically greeting the sug 
gestion, But after they were im the 
machine it appeared that they were not 
going home. There was an interval of 
rushing through the cool darks NS, and 
then another restaurant just like the 
others, and more dane nip, 

The hours blurred into a succession of 
those swift) dashes through the clean 
night air, and recurring plunges into 
light and heat and smoke and music 
Helen, faithfully sticking to lemon sours 
as momma had advised, discovered that 
she could dance something called a rag, 
and something else known as a Grizzly 
Bear; heard Duddy erying that she was 
some chicken; felt herself a great success. 
Bob was growing strangely 
sentimental and talked sorrow- 
fully about his poor old mother; 
momma's cheeks were flushed 
under the rouge, and she sang: 
part of a song, forgetting the 
rest of the words. ‘The crowd 
shifted and separated; SOMC= 
where they lost part ofit, anda 
stranger appeared with Loutse. 

Helen, forced at last to 
think of het work next morn 
ing, was horrified to find that 
it was two o'clock. Momma 
agreed that the best of friends 
must part. ‘They sang while 
they sped through the sleeping 
city, the stars overhead and 
the street liphts flashing by. 
Drowsily happy, Helen thought 
it no harm to rest her head 
on Mr. Kennedy's shoulder, since his 
other arm was around momma, and she 
wondered what it would be like if a man 
so fascinating were in love with her. It 
would be frightfully thrilling and exciting, 
she thought, playing daringly with the idea, 

“See you againt!? they all erted, when 
she alighted with momma and Louise 
before the dark apartment house. ‘The 
others were going on to more fun some 
where. She shook hands with Mr Ken 
nedy, feeling a contraction at her heart 
“Thank you for a very pleasant time.” 
She felt that he was amused by the stilted 
words. “Don’t forget it isn’t the last 
one!” he said, 
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She did not forget. The words repeated 
themselves in her mind; she heard his 
voice, and felt his arm around her waist 
and the music throbbing in her blood, for 
Lhe sensations eame back 
to her in the pauses of her work next day, 


a long Civic 


while she dragged through the hours as if 


she were drugged, hearing the noise of the 
exchange and the market quotations click- 
ing off the Chicago wire, now very far and 
thin, now close and sickeningly loud, 

She was white and faint when she pot 
home, and momma suggested a bromo- 
selezer and offered to lend her some 
roupe, But Mr. Kennedy had not 
tele phoned, and she went to bed instead 
of pong out with them that evening. 
It was cleven days before he did telephone 


I was cleven days before Mr. Kennedy 

telephoned 

In the mornings Helen went drearily 
to work Ihe first confusion of the 
Merchants’ Ex hange had cleared a letle. 
She began to see a pattern in the fluctua- 
tions of the market quotations. January 
wheat, February wheat, May corn, be- 
came a drama to her, and while she 
snatched the fivures from the wire and 
tossed thre m to the waiting boy, Siuiw them 
chalked upon the huge board and heard 
the shouts of the brokers, she caught 
glimpses of the world-wide gamble in 
lives and fortunes, 

But it was only another reat spectacle 
in Which she had no part. She was merely 
a living mechanical attachment to the 
network of wires. She wanted to tear her- 
self away, to have a life of her own, a life 
that went forward, instead of swinging like 
bp ndulum bye tween home and the ofhice, 

She did not want to work. She had 
never wanted to work, Working had been 
only a means of reaching sooner her own 
life with Paul. ‘Vhe road had run straight 
before her to that end, But now Paul 


She hurried home at night, expecting she 
knew not what. Bue it had not happened. 
Restlessness took possession of her and 
she turned for hours on her pillow, dozing, 
only to hear the chieking of telegraph 
sounders, and music, and to find herself 
dancing on the floor of the Merchants’ 
exchange with a strange man who had 
Mr. Kennedy's eves. 

On the eleventh day she received a 
letter from Paut whieh quieted the tur- 
mol of her thoughts like a dash of cold 
water, 


“T suppose the folks you write about are 
all right,” he commented, in’ his even, 
neat handwriting. “They sound pretty 
queer tome, Tdon't pretend to know any 
thing about San Pranciseo, though, But 
I don’t see how you are going to hold down 
a job and keep up with the way they seem 
to spend their time, though PE will not say 
anything about dancing, You know I 
could not do it and stay in the church, but 
Ido not mean to bring that up again ina 
letter, You were mighty fine and straight 
and sincere about that, and if you do 
not feel the call to join TP would not urge 
you. But T do not think TL would like 
your new friends, T would rather a girl 
wis not so pretty but used less slang 
when she talks,” 


The words gained force by echoing 
a stifled opmion of her own, With no 
other pe soe than her own instinet, she 
had had moments of criticizing Louise and 
momma. But she had quickly hidden 
criticism in the depths of her mind, be- 
CAUSE they were COMpPAnOns, and she had 
not been able to find any others. Now 
they stood revealed through Paul's eyes 
as glaringly cheap and vulgar. 

Her longing for a good time, if she must 
have it with such people, appeared weak 
and foolish to her. She fele older and 
steadier When she went home that night. 
‘Then, just as she entered the door, the 
telephone rang and Louise called that 
Gilbert Kennedy wanted to 
speak to her, 





A Touch 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


We touched it light, to see what sound it made, 
The harp of love, shy hands upon a string; 
And suddenly there came a thundering 


And then we crepl away, and were afraid. 


It was impossible to analyze 
his fascination,  Uneounted 
times she had gone over all 
he had said, all she could con- 
jecture about him, vainly seck- 

' ing anexplination of it. The 
mere sound of his voice revived 
the spell like an imeantation, 
and her halfehearted resistance 
succumbed to it. 

Before the  dressing-table, 
hurrying to make herself beau- 
tiful for an evening with him, 
she leaned closer to the glass 
and tried to find the answer in 
the gray eves looking back at 
her. But they only grew eager, 





would not let her follow it; he did not 
want her to work with him at Ripley; she 
would have to wait until he made money 
enough to support her. And she hated 
wort k 

Resting her chin on one palm, listening 
half consciously for her call to interrupt 
the ceaseless clicking of the sounder, she 
gazed across the marble counter, and the 
vaulted room, the gesticulating brokers, 
the scurrying messengers, faded into a 
background against which she saw again 
the light and color and movement of the 
night when she had met Mr. Kennedy. 
She heard his voice—‘‘What's the use of 
living if you don’t hit the high spots?” 


and herreflection faded to leave 
her brooding on the memory of 
his face, halfemocking and half-serious, and 
the tired hunger of his eyes. 

“Have a heart, for the lova Mike!” 
cried Louise. “Give me a chance you 
aren't using the mirror yourself, even!” 
She slipped into the chair Helen left and 
pushing back her mass of golden) han 
gazed searchingly at her face. “Got to 
get my lashes dyed again they're grow- 
ing out Say, you certainly did make 
a hit with Kennedy!” 

“Where's the nail polish?” Helen asked, 
searching in the hopeless disorder of the 
bureau drawers, “Oh, here it is--What 
do you know about him?” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Story of Treasure Trove 


Mons 


ONSIEUR BON COEUR 
walked the levee. Tle carried 
his head as befitted one who 
had time walked the 
boulevards of Paris, albeit its tonsorial 
arrangement was somewhat different 
from the perfumed, pomaded perfection 
of that far-off day. ‘The stick in his hand 
was but a peeled and humble branch of 
the cucalyptus tree, yet he twirled it 
with a lightsome grace. 
lor Monsieur Bon Cocur was happy, 
spring was in his heart. 


one 


Spring was in the land, too, late spring 
with blossoms wg trees and strete hes of green 
to the levee’s edge. Lhe soft little winds 
lifted the long gray locks that hung from 
under Monstcur’s hat, fluttered gaily the 
tatters that waved about his legs. 

He looked upon the land and found 
it good, as he had found it good for fifty- 
seven changing years. It had been good 
when it handed him its favors undet 
the skies of his native France, it was 
good now when all it offered him was 
California’s cerulean canopy and golden 
poppies by the road's side. ‘Then Mon- 
sicur had carried roses to fair women, 
bowing over jeweled hands. Now he 
carried a blanket-roll, sign of his lowly 
estate, and he wore a wayside posy in his 
ragged buttonhole. 

Then he had been able to sip the golden 
wine as a gentleman should, stopping 
with nice precision. Now the wine lands 
of the West drew him like a helpless slave 
and he drank at every hospitable vat. 

Long, long since had the strings of his 
control loosened, the moorings of his soul 
piven way, 8o that he drifted, alas! Yet 
one thing remained to him of his life's 
good dower -the kind and tender heart 
that accounted for his name which, 
given by a whimsteal French-Canadian in 

far north lumber camp, had stayed by 
among the peculiar gentry of the roads he 
followed. 

Monsieur Bon Coeur Mr, Good Heart. 
Yes. It was all the name he knew these 
days. 

By a thousand water tanks, beside a 
thousand wayside fires in this country of 
his adoption he was known by it for the 
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little courtly deeds he did, the unfailing 
gentleness of his ways. 

And so, with the glorious sun shining im 
the heavens and the little winds blowing, 
Monsieur Bon Coeur stepped the levee's 
top as if he trod familiar asphales. “The 
tails of his old pray coat flipped with a 
new jauntiness, he twirled the slendet 
stick this way and that 

For a wondrous thing had happened, a 
new birth had taken place. 

In} Monsieur’s musty pocket was 
money, and he had thrice refused the 
offered wherewithal to quench his ancient 
thirst! ‘These things were matters 
moment, for the former was a miracle and 
the latter had not happened in twenty 
slipping years. 

The money was an accident, a boon, 
He had found it, honestly found it, tied 
in a pure white linen handkerchief with- 
out an identifying mark, and it was paper, 
two crisp new bills of ten dollars each. 

After its marvelous appearance Mon- 
sicur had sat by the road upon his roll 


of blankets and studied the problem of 


finding its rightful owner, 

He had gone back to the little town just 
passed; made timid inquiries intended to 
garner truth, not to give it away to liars. 

But he had found none who was hunt- 
ing for a loss in the open ways. 

Therefore, concluding it had fallen from 
some speeding automobile, and was hope- 
lessly lost, Monsieur Bon Cocur had ae 
cepted it asa gift from fate and intended 
for him. And with it had come a stiffen- 


ing of all his yielding fibres, a sense of 


uplift and responsibility. 

It was this moral strength which had 
accounted for those three marvelous 
refusals, the refusals for the jaunty step, 
the graceful handling of the eucalyptus 
stick. Forwho of us, turning from old and 
familiar sins, does not raise his chest with 
pride, lift up his eyes with joy and hope? 

Just so. 
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And Monsieur had more cause than 
most for his rejoicing, because it had 
been so long, so long, since he had 

known the satisfying feeling! | 

Ashe walked he planned, and the plans 

were fairand momentous, like the dreams 

of great buildings to an architect, or of 
great pictures to a painter 

Monsieur saw himself as he would be a 
few days hence when he should have 
reached a certain town where a little shop, 
tucked around a corner from a teeming 
thoroughfare, held rehabilitation at a 
modest price. 

Monsieur carefully counted over in his 
mind every item of his great expenditures 
to-be. There would be a suit, perhaps 
near-wool and only very slightly worn 
a shiny spot or two, no doubt, which 
Finkelstein, the proprietor, would kindly 
and with much effusiveness, sponge out, 
‘There would be a hat. Monsieur removed 
his own hopeless specimen and regarded 
it with disapproval, Not even in. its 
valmiest days had it been a proper hat. 
Ve thought of the hats of thirty years ago 
cross the sea. It should be a hat as near 
like those as possible. 

‘| hen there should be shoes with proper 
stockings, and a neat light suit of in 
wear. Anda handkerchief. By all means 
a handkerchief. He placed the specimen’ 
back upon his iron-pray head and his 
eager old blue eyes were distant with the 
contemplation of the points of that hand- 
korchief pulled from the breast pocket 
against the cloth of the coat. It was to be 
as correct as the angle of the hat he in- 
tended wear. A deal of self-respect 
could be gotten into the tips of a hand- 
kerchief. ‘There would, under his keen 
figuring and estimating of costs, be left 
enough for the services of a barber—a 
barber!--and for a luxurious bath on 
another street. 


ND thus he saw himself step out along 

the modern streets of an American 
city as he had stepped on the boulevards 
of his beloved Paris, and he would find 
himself a billet of small tasks, perhaps 
around some big institution where they 
give old men work along with self-respect, 
for the rest of his life. 
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And he would never again lose the feel- 
ing which had come with the three 
refusals! He would make them standard 

—yes, sir, standard. 

So he planned his high plans and walked 
down the levee that guards the broad 
breast of the river in a California valley— 
straight toward the heart of a tragedy. 


weet the shining, silken ribbon of 
the boulevard swings in toward the 
river, there Monsieur went down to it and 
struck along its winding length. Willows 
grew along it here and there, while be- 
tween there gleamed the green of fields, 
with the roofs of fine houses set in their 
orange groves and among their vineyards. 
Automobiles sped swiftly by and the 
golden notes of meadow larks cut the soft 
silence. 

“Ah!” said Monsieur Bon Coeur, “of 
Heaven California must be ze annex!” 

And then, far down on the road ahead, 
he heard a sound that halted the nifty 
stride, cocked his head at attention. 

It was the thin high wail of a dog in 
pain, a little dog, it seemed, from the 
volume. It rose, keening on the stillness, 
long and piteous and anguished, drawing 
out and falling in that mournful hopeless- 
ness of the brutes who seem to know the 
end from the beginning and herald it. 


Monsieur listened for a_ breathless 
moment. Then he grasped the gallant 


stick for business and swung out with a 
stride that would have accredited a 
younger man. 

That piteous wail had gone straight to 
his heart. 

“Ze beasts,” said Monsieur aloud, 
“are so helpless. Zey have so little to 
expect. A child now, a human—zere are 
hands reach’ out to lift, to comfort. Ze 
dog, ze cat—pouf!—zey are kick aside 
to die in a corner—fevered, wizout water. 
Ah, Dieu!” 

And Monsieur sighed. 

Where the green-gray fringe of the 
willows opened out a bit beyond a cross- 
roads, there was a little red spot on the 
boulevard, an unspeakable red _ spot, 
fresh and shining in the tranquil sun. 

The old man clicked his tongue in pity 
and shook his head. 

He slipped the roll-strap from his shoul- 
der and stood forth, a doubtful angel of 
mercy. 

He called but got no answer. Then he 
listened carefully. The day was still as 
eternity beside the heavenly lakes. Far 
down the shining road there went a light 
spring wagon with a farmer atop, but that 
was the only moving thing in the land- 
scape. 

So Monsieur listened yet more care- 
fully. And presently, from some where 
in the thicket of willows he caught a 
sound, a sound as miserable as the high 
keen cry of the dog had been. It was so 
low and guarded that at first he could not 
be sure he. heard anything at all. But 
presently it seemed as if the choking 
efforts were failing, for the sound grew in 
volume, and it was the weeping of a child. 

That was enough for Monsieur. 

He parted the mysterious curtains of 
the willows and entered their hidden 
fastnesses. Where the floor dropped 





away to the sweep of the wide ditch 
beside the boulevard, there he put aside 
the thinning plumes and looked down 
into a little sheltered glade—upon the 
tragedy. 
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Sitting humped on his haunches, as 
if the world might fall and he cared not, 
was a little boy, of some ten or eleven 
years. He was white as milk beneath 
the usual tan and soil of a small boy’s 
face, and he was ragged as Monsieur him- 
self, and before him on the soft earth lay a 
dog, a little yellow dog, stretched out flat. 

It was as nondescript of breed as Mon- 
sieur’s hat. Its head and eyes said hound, 
its little body said fox-terrier, and, most 
damning of all in a land of tail-less 
canines, it bore full seven inches of slim 
yellow tail! 

The wailing had ceased from its throat. 
It lay silent, but the look in the dark eyes 
spoke volumes. One small leg lay out at a 
sickening angle, broken high toward the 
hip, the objectionable tail was ensan- 
guined. 

“Oh, ah-h-h!” said Monsieur in the 
voice of the born lover. “Ah, poor, poor 
babes!’ And he was in and down beside 
them in one stride, one hand on the boy’s 
thin shoulder, the other on the little 
yellow head. 

“Tell me, chérie,” he said gently, “how 
did it happen?” 

The boy looked up and wiped an in- 
elegant hand back across his nose. 

Children and dogs—they know. 


ITH a gulp and one glance at Mon- 

sieur’s face the flood-gates opened, 
while the yellow dog put out a hot little 
tongue and kissed the tender hand. 

“Tt was the farmer! The man Uncle 
Jim works fer! Ol fool! He was a-goin’ 
by an’ I an’ Tippy was coming long th’ 
road from th’ mail-box and—and Tip 
was afraid of his big dog Rover—so he 
ran under th’ wagon. : 

“T holiered—like—like ever-thing—fer 
him to stop—but he jest grinned an’—an’ 
he—he,” the thin voice rose to an an- 
guished squeak, “he run right over him! 
Darn him! An’ broke his leg!” 

There was nothing left to be said after 
that last tragic utterance. 

Monsieur, and the boy, too, knew what 
happens to worthless yellow dogs whose 
legs get broken in this puffed-up world. 

So Monsieur, sitting also upon his 
haunches, fell to clucking with pity and to 
stroking the little patient head, while the 
hand on the boy’s shoulder gripped with 
sympathy. Silence fell, awkwardly and 
tensely, while the golden sun traveled and 
the meadow larks called their few lovely 
notes in the open beyond. Monsieur, 
who was blessed with a fine imagination, 
was thinking ahead over death and its 
like, the grief that follows. He was al- 
ready identified, heart and soul, with the 
hapless two in the thicket. 

He wondered if the little leg could not 
be fixed, if he could not fix it—a pull, 
maybe a splint or two from the curving 
eucalyptus bark, now, maybe, and a strip 
of cloth from his tattered garments— 

But the fracture was too high, he saw. 
None but a docteur, one skilled in bones, 
could do the thing. He shook his head 
and the boy wailed afresh. 

“He’s all I—got,” he gulped, “only 
Uncle Jim.” 

Monsieur, torn to the depths, stood up. 
Sweat of anguish was upon his own body. 

Something must be done. Something 
would be done. 

And then, all suddenly, like the light 
in a dark place illuminating the way, a 
great thought came to him. 


The two crisp bills tied in the handker- 
chief! 

Oui! To be sure! Certainement! 

And beyond in the town, of a surety, 
there would be that sort of docteur who 
cared for the animals—at a price. But 
Monsieur had the price. 

Yes, indeed! 

With alacrity he arose. He pulled 
down what passed for a waistcoat with 
the manner of thirty years ago. He set- 
tled the improper hat on his shaggy head. 

“Come, mon fils,” he said with a new 
tone in his voice, “‘we will fix him, non? 
Yonder in ze town zere mus’ be ze—what 
you call? horse docteur, ze vétérinaire? 
Yes?” 

The boy stood up, too. 

“Yes,” he said, swallowing hard, “Doc 
Yeates. But I ain’t got no money, Mister. 
An’ Uncle Jim ain’t neither.” 

“Forget it,” said Monsieur grandly, 
“we have ze where-wiz-all.” 

He stooped and lifted the little dog 
with the trained hands of the genuinely 
tender heart. Only these can inflict suf- 
fering and be kissed by the sufferer. He 
laid the animal against his ragged breast 
and turned out to the road. At his heels 
the boy came with wide eyes of sudden 
hope, his skinny hands clenched into fists 
of anxiety. 

At the boulevard’s edge Monsieur 
Bon Coeur stood with dignity. 

He looked up and down for auto- 
mobiles. For himself when they passed 
he was wont to get humbly off to one side 
smiling with pleasure in their shining 
beauty and wonder, glad that there were 
those in the world who could ride in them, 
most marvelously, every day. 

Now he intended to commandeer one. 

And one was coming far up along the 
way. It came swiftly, with that smooth, 
unwavering stride and lack of sway or 
bounce which bespeaks those tall shock- 
absorbers whose price is almost the price 
of some cars, whose action is hydraulic. 

It was long and dark and gleamed with 
plate glass. A driver sent it forward like 
a bolt. One man rode in the tonneau. 

Monsieur Bon Coeur by the roadside 
lifted a compelling hand. 

The chauffeur cast a contemptuous 
glance at him and blew a deep scream 
from the siren, holding his lightning 
course. 

Not one fraction of an inch did his foot 
on the throttle ease up. 


S they flashed by the man in the ton- 

neau looked, leaned out to look back, 
and spoke. A long distance away the 
great car came to a stop, reversed and came 
almost as swiftly and unerringly back. 

“Eh?” said the capped and ulstered 
occupant of the tonneau. “What have we 
here?” 

His voice was crisp and gruff, the voice 
of long-used authority and power. 

Monsieur Bon Coeur carefully shifted 
his burden, loosed a hand, lifted the 
ancient headgear and made the bow of 
forty years ago—a very perfect thing. 
It did not escape the keen gray eyes in 
their network of wrinkles beneath the 
visored cap. 

Monsieur, usually so timid and gentle, 
so retiring and anxious to be conservative, 
stepped boldly to the machine’s side. He 
was enlisted in the cause of universal 
humanitarianism whose very dignity gave 
him courage. 
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“Ah!” said Monsieur, already identified heart and soul with the hapless two. “Poor, poor babes!" And he was down beside them in one stride 


“We have, M’sieu,” he said, ‘‘one 
small tragedy—ze leetle boy an’ his frien’, 
ze small dog. See—it has met wiz ze 
misfortune to get hurt, vaire desperate’ 
hurt—in ze case of a dog w’ich have no 
value. We mus’ get it to ze docteur at once 
—so I make so bold as to arrest your car 
—to ask your mos’ kind pairmission zat we 
tide to ze town but yonder.” 

Monsieur’s kind blue eyes were shining 
with hope and excitement. 

“We will,” he finished eagerly, “but 
stan’ on ze outside step.” 

The man leaning forward on the bro- 
cade cushions shut his lips in a grim line. 
He flung open the door upon the instant. 

“Get in,” he said sharply; “Jules, drive 
carefully.” 

And so it came about that Monsieur 
Bon Coeur once more rode on springs in 
state, albeit he sat gingerly forward that 
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his ragged habiliments might come into 
contact as slightly as possible with the 
splendor about him. The boy, begrimed 
as to face and pale as to lips, stared first 
at his benefactors and then at his small 
friend lying so quietly in Monsieur’s 
breast. As for Monsieur, he still carried 
the abashing hat in his hand, and his 
mind had gone back—far, far back—to 
those other golden days. 


Sine personage opposite studied his 
queer passengers with keen, appraising 
eyes. Jules in front presented disdainful 
shoulders and drove as directed, though 
one could see disapproval of the whole 
proceeding in his every line. And in a 
matter of seconds, almost, the little 
town rolled up along the boulevard and 
the magic ride was done. 

At a sign upon a neat establishment, 
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“A. L. Yeates, Veterinary,” the grand 
equipage stopped. 

Not many of its kind stopped there. 
Therefore the doctor himself, a_ slim, 
kindly, slow-spoken man came out. 

It was indicative of the nature of him 
that his lean face did not change when he 
found with whom his business lay, for it 
was Monsieur Bon Coeur who stepped 
out to address him. 

“Docteur,” said Monsieur eagerly, “we 
have need of tender hands here. See!” 
And he held forth the yellow dog with 
the piteously dangling leg. 

“Can it be fix’ ?’” 

The long fingers of the practitioner 
slipped over the fracture swiftly. 

“Sure,” he said, “but it will take quite 
a bit of trouble. H’m. Yes. A light 
cast—watching for swelling—a week— 

(Continued on page 62) 








A Singing Girl in No Man's Land 


How I “‘Entertained’’ Our Boys During Their 


ECAUSE I am living through 

the most thrilling, exciting days 

and actions of the world’s his- 

tory it is difficult for me to 
write coherently. I am still wildly ex- 
cited after what has just happened to me, 
although I sit peacefully on my cot in my 
little tent, ankle-deep in mud, listening 
to a heavy barrage. Occasionally I skate 
off said cot when the two big Berthas up 
the hill dislocate me with their concus- 
sion. Why I should be so fortunate in 
every way is the eternal question of my 
existence. That I should be actually in 
this greatest of all battles is nothing short 
of a miracle. 

I came up to this fighting front to sing 
for fighting men, believing they needed 
it more than other soldiers. ‘There had 
been whispers of an “all-American”’ offen- 
sive to be and I wanted to sing for as 
many as possible before that time came. 
When I reached the section I found that 
the 2nd Division were needing 
entertainment. I have a soft spot 
in my heart for the Marines, any- 
way. I had been with them 
before, but only for a few days, 
and it takes a full month to “do” 
a division of 30,000 men. When 
I sang for them before, they had 
just come out of the trenches 
after being in for months and 
fighting the biggest battles of the 
world in this offensive of ours and 
being unmercifully cut to pieces. 
The day after they came out 
was sent up todo my bit. I was 
told there would be no pianos and 
there was no one to go with me to 
help, so I went alone. They were 
near the line, having been pushed 
up for these few days. I went on 
Saturday and on Tuesday they 
evacuated for another sector. 
Poor laddies! They had _ lived 
such a brute life and had gone 
through so much that they were 
dazed. Their minds seemed to be 
at a standstill and they didn’t 
know whether they could think 
or not. To hear something 
aesthetic was like going to heaven. 
They had forgotten there was such 
a thing as music—although they 
had sung lustily on their way to 
battle. That may seem _para- 
doxical. 

There were no “Y” huts, of 
course, for being on the move the 
“Y” moved with them. Each 
fighting division has a “Y” divi- 
sion that sticks closer than a 
brother. These boys had tears in 
their eyes as they spoke of their 
“YY” men. One man, and others 
were like him, went over the top 
with the boys every time—he did 
stretcher bearing, and when the 
boys pushed so far forward that 
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the kitchens couldn’t keep up with 
them so they were four days without 
food or water, he was there with choco- 
late and biscuits. They told me of 
this ““Y” man carrying a man who had 
both legs torn off and his gas mask was 
gone. A gas attack came, so the “Y” 
man put his on the boy. Those boys 
worship that man. He has had two cita- 
tions but he is too modest to speak of it. 
The division was scattered and groups 
of men were billeted in each little village 
of the district. The “Y” took any vacant 
store or room or cellar in the battered, 
forlorn hamlet and opened a canteen. 
There are so few American women that 
I only saw one in the whole division. 
None of these places was large enough for 





I could hardly believe that I was actually on the fighting 


front, singing under shell fire 


an entertainment. It had to be out 
doors. In one case it was under a 
high thatched roof put up to shelter hay. 

There was a wall at one end and an 

empty hayrick was drawn up in front of 
it, decorated with boughs. That was my 
stage. Hundreds of boys came around. 
Some got up on a full hayrick at one side, 
others climbed up in the rafters. One boy 
got stuck in the acute corner of a joist and 
could neither get up nor down. His arms 
waived violently on one side of the beam 
and his legs on the other. He wriggled 
like a frog and we all screamed with de- 
light—giving advice in both French and 
English or both—until by an Herculean 
effort, he righted himself. Little things 
are so extremely funny after the tragedy 
of a battle. 

Most of the boys were sitting on the 
ground in front of me, or standing with 
the blue uniformed French _ soldiers 
farther back. No piano, no other enter- 

tainer to change off with. I sang 

= many songs, and taught them 
oI new ones—and they sang for me, 
the first real live American girl 
they’d seen (only the “Y” ex- 
presses it, “An _honest-to-God 
American girl’). But I had to 
sing with them, for they had lost 
the courage to let their voices out 
in that struggle of life and death. 

That same evening I was driven 
about ten miles farther on to a 
place where our boys were gath- 
ered in a barnyard almost a block 
square, waiting for me. They 
were all standing. The square 
was crowded—half Sammies and 
half poilus. 
some stone steps and went through 
the same performance. After 
half an hour an officer came up- 
and offered to help, by making a 
fool of himself for their amuse- 
ment. He sang a simple French 
song and he and the poilu acted 
it. It was better than any Or- 
pheum stunt! When they finished 
there was a shout for “seconds.” 
At mess, when the boys go back 
for a second serving, they are 
given that name. This time it 
meant that they all wanted a 
second serving of American songs. 
We kept it up until dark. 

I soon discovered that there was 
always at least one well-to-do. 
family in the village who had a 
piano and who was willing to let 
the fighting Sammies have a 
treat. Then I found a boy who 
could play. It was much more 
satisfactory to me although the 
boys would appreciate anything. 
At our first place we found a 
piano in the chateau. The best 
house in the village is called a 
chateau no matter how humble.. 





I stood at the top of 
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So I stood at the window in the drawing 
room and they gathered in the courtyard. 

From there we went to the field artil- 
lery. Their chaplain was willing to do 
anything to help, and this co-operation 
was an inspiration. We found another 
great stone court, surrounded by little 
stone barns and houses, their red roofs 
shining in the sunset glow. At one corner 
was the chateau. The kind French 
Madame was charmed to let us use her 
piano, but alas, the window was covered 
with vines. I suggested that it would be 
splendid it the piano were out in the court. 
It was immediately arranged and six 
huskies carried it out as if it were a toy. 
The open court sloped and in the center 
of the upper side was an ancient “porte.” 
I regret to say that one-third of this court 
was covered with a pile of dirty hay and 
manure, but the boys played it was fresh 
sweet hay and sat on it happily. A light 
rain began to fall, so a rubber canopy was 
held over the piano by two giants, and I 
stood beside them, singing my head off. 
In the middle of a song a French peasant 
with three plow horses came through the 
“porte” and was so thunderstruck at the 
change in his village square—crowded 
with Americans in khaki, looking at an 
American girl singing beside a piano— 
that he stood petrified with his astonished 
beasts, right in the middle of my audience! 
It was so humorous to see his jaw drop 
and his eyes bulge as he stood minute 
after minute that I broke down with 
laughter. We all laughed, but he couldn’t 
understand, and not until the boys 
shouted ‘‘Allez,” “Allez,” would he move. 

I sang on and on, even though the 
horses were followed by great white oxen 
whose horns were locked in a bow—too 
phlegmatic and peaceful to turn an in- 
quisitive glance. I sang everything I had 
and taught them songs and still they 
pleaded for more. The rain had stopped 
and dusk came. In spite of hostile air- 
craft we lit a candle at each end of the 
piano that one might see the music. 
Finally the chaplain came to my assist- 
ance by making one of the boys bring 
his violin. Although this fighter scratched 
and sawed in his untutored way, it was 
celestial music to the boys. They sat 
spell bound in the darkness. He had to 
play his whole repertoire before they 
were satisfied. Then I had to sing some 
more and it was only the chaplain’s funny 
story that tactfully persuaded them to 
see how insatiable they all were. 


7 is perfectly useless to try to say how 
enthusiastic they are and how they ap- 


preciate what we do. I shall never again 
endure the patting of hands of the usual 
American audience. I love the applause of 
these Americans, the howls and whistles 
that come with the crashing together of 
great strong palms. And for the first time 
in my life I feel that I am a necessity in 
this world. There is no feeling more glori- 
ous! I didn’t know our boys could long so 
for us. But it is not for our singing alone. 
Really, the chief thing for an American 
woman to have over here is a pair of ears. 
How they love to talk to an American 
woman—it’s pathetic. They have such 
wonderful stories to tell and they simply 
crave to tell them to a girl from home. 
If they haven’t been to the front, they 
want to talk of their sweethearts at home, 
or their homes and mothers or their trip 
over—anything, but they must talk. 


When I came up to the American front 
I found myself billeted in an interesting 
12th century chateau. I have un- 
doubtedly told you that each fighting 
division has a Y. M. C. A. division that 
moves with it, anywhere and everywhere. 
In this case the army division was billeted 
in all the neighboring villages (boys 
sleeping in the barns and lofts) within a 
radius of 12 miles. The Y. M. C. A. was 
in a huge tent in the grounds of this 
chateau. The French family let me have 
a room. It was like a story book. 
could write reams on the subject but there 
is so much to say on other subjects. 

Every evening, and almost every after- 
noon, I’d climbed up on a big truck that 
carried a piano and we would roll off to a 
village. With the truck against a wall 
and the sides down ; 
we looked like ) 
quack medicine 
venders. The boys 
would gather 
around and we 
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saying he would go to Paris to see 
about it. I gave up hope. There was so 
much moving of troops that there was no 
singing to be done for a night or two. I 
tried the first night (with the Rainbow 
Division) out in a field, brown with 
khaki, but in the middle of the third 
song the signal was sounded and that mass 
of soldiers shouldered their packs and 
were off on the road. Back in the city I 
retired early—not to sleep, however. All 
night long the division was _ passing 
through—trucks, artillery and boys— 
singing at the tops of their voices. This 
went on the next night, too—for a division 
is so very large and movements can only 
be made at night. 

The front, one finds, is always just a 
little beyond. The men are at the front 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 


I wanted to sing for fighting men, but fighting men had no time to listen; the entertainer 
most needed was one who could minister to the physical needs of the wounded 


only needed to pass the hat to make a com- 
plete picture. The rides home, in the black- 
ness, over strange roads (for no lights were 
allowed up here) were hair raising. I was 
always sure we were going to kill a few hun- 
dred men. The road would seem perfectly 
clear and suddenly we would miss a troop 
of soldiers on the march by two inches! 
One night we were nearly killed, but we 
weren’t, so I won’t take time to describe 
it. I went up on a Wednesday and the 
following Tuesday they began moving 
up. We supposed (although no one knew 
anything) that it was for the great drive. 

Suddenly, all singing and entertaining 
seemed beside the point. I had wanted 
to sing for fighting men and fighting men 
were going into the big drive where they 
had no time to listen. One of my girl 
friends was with the division and she told 
of her work in the field hospitals at 
Soissons. That was what I wanted to do! 
I begged to stay with the division and do 
that, but no, I was not allowed to, for I 
was an entertainer and couldn’t just 
change any time I felt like it to anything 
I felt like doing. If I were allowed to 
change work I ‘must do it for a division 
that might need me more than the 2nd, 
who had three women as it was. I was 
disappointed. But “C’est la guerre,” and 
back I went. My chief had a talk with 
me, expressing his regret, and put me off 


and moving up, but there are many moves 
before one gets “in.” When I was at 
Gondrecourt last winter it was the front— 
and one spoke of Toul with abated 
breath! This time the 2nd Division had 
moved up beyond Toul. That did seem 


the front. 


ge days of waiting were more than 
tiresome, but the third evening at din- 
ner, my chief came back from Paris. I ex- 
pected to go to the Rainbow Division the 
next day and had nothing else on my 
mind. Imagine my delight and astonish- 
ment when I was told I might return to 
the Second Division for the Drive!! It 
was too good to be true! They said be- 
cause of my months of faithful work 
without a leave I might do as I liked! 
Whoop la! 

The next afternoon a motor came down 
and we (the two men with me) were taken 
’way up beyond Toul. Still it wasn’t the 
front although the big guns were back of 
us. We were located on a deserted farm. 
The house was too small to use but the 
barn was just the thing. Oh! If you 
could have seen it! We four girls were 
up in a loft and the men scattered around 
in the stables. There was great bustle in 
the air. The drive was coming. When, 
no one knew, but we lived from one 
minute to the next. The men strained 
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every muscle unloading cars of chocolate, 
cigarettes, cigars, tobacco—bringing them 
by trucks to the barn where it was sorted 
and taken to the outhts. We girls worked 
at othce work. Over $25,000 was sent 
home by the boys in small amounts, just 
before going in. The “Y” does not 
charge exchange but there is much red 
tape. 


GOT to the farm Saturday night. Mon- 

day men were dropping in to say they 
were going up that night. Wednesday 
the rith we were asked to be ready for 
hospital work early the next morning. 
We were to get up at four and pack our bed 
rolls. ‘The strain was intense but there 
was a calm determination. You, in the 
peaceful States cannot, and never will 
know the hatred we who are here, have 
for the boche. [lay in my cot that night 
thinking about it and before J realized it 
was time, the barrage began. We were 
only about four miles from the front and 
that was the biggest barrage that had 
ever been put over. It was like a gigantic 
fourth of July! From then on (one 
o'clock) there was not one moment of 
peace—just incessant shell fire. At four 
we gotup. It was still dark, but that side 
of the sky was ablaze—like sheet light- 
ning. At five the boys went over the top! 
We were packed in a motor and started 
for the field hospital just at the front. 
Two girls were sent to No. 1 and two to 
16 and 23. There were no Red Cross 
nurses there, no women at all—this first 
line of hospitals is only for sorting the 
wounded and operating if an operation 
must be immediate. ‘The aid stations are 
with the men, where the doctor and 
chaplain (and “Y” men often) carry 
them in, give first aid and dope them. 
The ambulance men bring them to the 
field hospital, where they are sorted 
from there they go to evacuation hospital, 
and then, in hospital trains, to base hos- 
pitals. Now these men, brought in, have 
had nothing to eat; they are wet and 
cold, etc. | was there to give hot choco- 
late or coffee, sandwiches, etc. 

It was gray dawn when I arrived on the 
hill. The doctors were moving about the 
tents and everything was ready. No 
wounded had arrived. We stood on the 
edge of that hill looking down on the 
battle. No Napoleon could have had 
better position. We were inside the line 
of our balloons —the artillery were camou- 
flaged in the woods and fields not 500 
yards away —we could see the explosions 
of the shells on the hill opposite where 
fires were started and air planes were 
flying back and fourth over the lines like 
swallows. I couldn’t make myself realize 
what I was seeing—it was a dream, and 
yet IT knew it was the greatest day the 
world had known. We Americans—you 
and we—had left no stone unturned to 
make this first purely American drive a 
success. The surprising part was that no 
shells were being sent back to us—only a 
few had been sent when the boys started 
over. By 8 o'clock the ambulances began 
coming in and from that moment I 
worked as fast as a mz achine- -gun. I have 
never in my wildest imaginations, dreamed 
of such a spirit among the boys. Many 
were severely wounded but none lost that 
spirit. I wasn’t at all sure that I would 
be able to stand the strain—seeing our 


boys shot to pieces! Where the strength 
came from I cannot comprehend, but to 
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be in such a service at such a time meant 
the climax of my life. Considering the 
offensive, we figured we'd lose 100,000 
men (the end is not yet)—-we had very 
slight losses. A few were killed as they 
went over the top, some were brought in 
unconscious and were hurried into inner 
rooms for operations or to die, others had 
their faces so shot away that it was only 
with a medicine dropper that I got a 
little water to them—but the majority 
were leg or arm wounds. I went with the 
hot drink and the rubber tube or held a 
sandwich for them to eat, and finally put 
a cigarette in their mouths and lit it. Oh, 
how they appreciated it! I was the only 
woman (the other was taken away). 
When I could, I’d wash the clotted blood 
and mud from their hands and _ faces. 
Fortunately it had rained for days pre- 
viously, so the Germans could not see us 
prepare, but it meant the boys had to 
stand knee deep in water all night—and 
they'd had nothing to eat. 

To analyze my feelings and those of 
the boys, 1s my object, and yet, at that 
distance it will be such a horror that 
you'll think I am inaccurate. We suffer 
in our living conditions—we hate being 
away from you, we hate to have our 
friends killed and wounded—but oh, how 
we appreciate the privilege of being in 
this fight! There was not one groan from 
those boys, not a complaint—except from 
the few who were hit before they went 
over the top. Then it was only that they 
didn’t get over. One lad was frightfully 
hurt but he only said over and over again, 
“Oh, | didn’t get over the top!” 

yes would twinkle and they’d say 

Gosh, they gave a good barrage!” or, 
“Oh, if 1 could have gone on, [ didn’t 
want to quit!” They'd eagerly and 
anxiously ask about their officers. One 
lieutenant was brought in with his right 
hand gone and his legs shot, but he in- 
sisted on sitting up for his chocolate and 
telling me all about it. He was so grate- 
ful to be there at all, he considered him- 
self lucky! 

By afternoon there were only a few 
brought in—some German wounded, but 
they looked so pathetic I fed them, too. 


Up here, further up, we have a huge | 


tent, about eighty feet long, for a ware- 
and the men and we girls have a 
little tent. The floor is mud and water. 
The town is evacuated and_ terribl 

messed up. We eat with a mess kit, with 
some soldiers, hospital men and signal 
corp. ‘They cook in a shattered barn and 
we sit on a bombarded wall. Just up on 
the hill are two 12-inch railroad guns that 
shoot right into Metz—thirty miles away. 
They shoot at the same time and the con- 
cussion nearly tears our souls from our 
The offensive began Thursday. 
Friday, 


house, 


bodies. 
That day I was in the hospital. 
praise God, there were not enough 
wounded to keep us busy! We were 
ready to work all night. So we went up 
to the next village that had been on the 
line and opened a canteen. The town 
was shot beyond recognition but the 
soldiers concocted a stove of bricks and 
built a fire on the floor of what had been 
a house. All day and until midnight we 
served hot chocolate and gave away 
candy and milk chocolate. The line of 
men was two blocks long! 

In the morning the hospitals were mov- 
ing over into the city we had taken, 
Thiancourt, and we packed up to go over 


Then came the experience of a 
thousand life times. We three girls—no 
other women at all—were crossing No 
Man’s Land and going over into country 
held by the enemy four years— and within 
thirty-six hours from the time it was 
taken! 

It was easier said than done. The road 
across No Man’s Land was just wide 
enough for single file. It was shell shot and 
muddy. We could only go a few feet at a 
time, for the road was jammed with 
camions of ammunition following the 
boys—supplies of all kinds, heavy and 
light artillery, field kitchens, everything 
that could be needed for an advanced 
position. There was such congestion that 
we'd move a car’s length and wait half 
an hour or more. Some of the boys on 
the trucks knew me and begged for a 
song. I stood up on the bank at the side 
of the road sa went to it. No Man’s 
Land was a ravine. ‘The German’s had 
been on one hill and the American’s on 
the other. The road led down through 
what had been a village now about one 
hundred yards from where I stood. 
There was not one wall standing! Each 
side of the road was a mass of barbed 
wire. In front of me was a_ 16-inch 
camouflaged cannon and on this hun- 
dreds of boys were sitting listening to me. 
Shells were whistling over our heads. 

I couldn’t realize what I was going 
through. It seemed as though I were in 
a trance! 


and help. 


HEN we were moving again. Every- 
where along the road the boys were 
so astonished at seeing a girl that they 
whooped. We went so slowly that | 
could sce their names on their gas masks 
and I'd say “Hello, Mr. Donovan,” ete., 
just to see their jaws drop. I never saw 
sO Many men at one time in my life! All 
America was on or beside that road as 
we pushed over on ground held by Ger- 
mans for four years. German signs, 
German dugouts! But the Germans had 
fled. As we went down the road leading 
into Thiancourt we came into shell fire. 
Four German balloons were watching 
that road and directing their artillery. 
Once in the city we were informed we had 
to go back, that the boches were shell- 
ing time out of the place and there were 
so few wounded there was little to do. | 
hadn’t been there three minutes before 
there was a whiz, bang, and a lad came 
running to me with a piece of hot shrapnel. 
We hated to go back, of course, but we 
were only too glad there was so little to 
do in the hospitals. The next night our 
division began moving out and we made 
hot chocolate in the dark—German 
planes always over our heads made lights 
impossible—and poured it for the boys as 
they passed. We had so little water that 
the supply was limited, so we began to 
give hard candy and cigarettes. It cost 
the ‘Y” just $25,000 to give what it did 
to our division up there. 

Most of last week I spent in a hut in 
the woods where our Bo cri were hid- 
den. We made chocolate and ran a can- 
teen, gave out pounds and pounds of 
writing paper and envelopes and had 
concert each night. Now we're back in 
Toul and oh, boy, oh joy, where do we 
go from here? y chief claims me to- 
morrow for regular concert work and 
having been in one actual battle, I should 
be satisfied. 
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In 
ittle House 


By Nancy Shore 


HE light from the coals cast an 

orange shadow across the girl’s 

slim ankles, crept up over her 

knees, and settled in a pool of 
light on the unopened magazine on her 
lap. Her folded hands rested in that pool 
of warmth. On the table behind her the 
reading lamp made a circle of yellow over 
her shoulders and head. In the glow of 
light were books, held in a straight row 
by heavy little bronze statues. A _ lily 
in a bowl beside the lamp became a thin 
line of green with a white high-light. In 
a lacquer box were cigarettes, lying in un- 
disturbed rows. On the floor was a little 
red wheelbarrow, its handles turned 
toward the fire, and tumbled carelessly 
into it were a pair of small, worn, black 
shoes with the wrinkle of fat feet marked 
in their cloth tops, and round button- 
holes frayed from the eager tugging of 
baby fingers; beside the wheelbarrow, 
a much-used red chair with the paint 
scratched off and patches of wood showing 
through. 

It was very quiet there in the little 
house. It was always quiet after the 
owner of the shoes had gone to bed. The 
girl had been sitting there a long time, 
thinking. Suddenly she raised her head 
and looked around the room as if she were 
realizing anew its homeness. 

Kverything was there, the rugs, the 
books, the pictures and beyond, the din- 
ing-room. In the shi idow, beneath the 
window, a fern; on the piano, the ukulele; 
along the wall, the davenport—not quite 
paid for; all the familiar things in i eg 
and yet the room was empty. It was so 
very empty! The thing that was missing 
seemed to be in the very heart of it, peer- 
ing at her from the corners, the yn cl 
the high-lights. It sat in the big chair 
beneath the floor-lamp, fingered the 
strings of the ukulele as if they were her 
heart-strings, reached for the cigarettes, 
laughed at her from the high-backed 
chair at the other end of the dining-table, 
smoothed the hair from her forehead with 
affectionate touch, patted her shoulders, 
in the old understanding way, lingered 
near the little shoes. His country needed 
such as he, so strong, so full of life 

Among the shadows a clock struck 
seven, and into the fire-lit room came the 
memories of seven years. 

Long, long ago, on their wedding-day, 
they had stood on the door-step of the 
little house. It was summer, the moon 
a thin line among the stars, and a flush of 
day still tinting the west. On the porches 
were vines, birds nesting among them. 


“This is to be our home, little 
love,” he had said. 

After that the glad years, 
and the sad hours, in the little 
house. But mostly the days 
that stood out were made bril- 
liant by happiness. 

Queer, the things that counted so now 
were trivial things! The time that they 
had made the bird-house, perching it so 
jauntily on the clothes-post in the back 
yard. What did it matter if no birds 
came—it did look so cute, all painted green. 

And the night when they were camping 
and thought they heard a cougar. i 
long they had stayed awake beneath the 
stars, ¢ close in each others arms, whisper- 
ing. 
Shopping days; the buying of the new 
chair and the hour-glass stools. How they 
had argued over the new rug; man-like 
he favored the red while she held out for 
soft greens and tans. She wished now 
that she had .given in to him in every- 
thing. 

Birthdays came back to her; and how 
youthfully silly they had been that 
Christmas, playing jokes on each other, 
their guests laughing. Well, those 
friends were still theirs. 

The Christmas when he had saved up 
to surprise her with a jewel—a modest 
thing, with the merest sparkles for dia- 
monds on a thin gold line around her 
neck, but ve ry precious. 

In the spring the pictures on the seed 

envelopes had always lured them on to 
making gardens—beets and c¢ abbages and 
onions which never grew, but no crop 
failure could take away the fun of those 
jlanting times. The apple tree in the 
io yard would. really have apples this 
year. 
And the biggest birthday of all, the one 
when the little fellow came. They had 
planned no present that year, saved the 
money for added expenses. How eager 
she was to have her prettiest cap on when 
he came home at noon during those days 
when she was still in bed; how she had 
loved to watch him standing over the 
bassinet, wondering. 

Baby days, pushing the- wicker buggy 
about on Sunday afternoons. 

“When can he wear a cap, not a thing 
with ribbons stuck on it?” “Oh, not for 
years—well, anyway, not for a month or 
two.” Fragments of foolish sentences 
floated back to her. 

Sad days, for of course they had quar- 
re sled 1—over washing the piri over bills, 
her new hat, his new gun, the dirt on the 


Fingering the strings of the ukulele as though they 


were her heart strings 


baby’s rompers. And the joy of making 
up! Snugegling down into his arms with 
a glad sigh. He always forgave her first, 
she remembered. 

Suddenly she left the fireplace and stood 
beside his chair in the dining-room. Was 
it only the other day that the table had 
been set festively, flowers nodding from 
a silver bowl, their friends gathered there 

the girls, the men, the married couples, 
and she opposite him in the gown he liked 
best, with his flowers at her belt? 

“There's a long, long trail a-winding”— 

They had all sung it, and the spirit of it 
echoed through the house after every one 
had gone. 

She dropped into the vacant. chair. 
“Oh, dearest and best! Dearest and 
best!” 


INE o’clock. She straightened her 

shoulders and faced the future. To- 
morrow she would be one of the world’s 
workers, with a bread-winning job. An 
old woman would come in each day to 
make her bed, take care of her baby. 
The little house must be kept safe and 
snug for his return. She must train their 
son aright. Perhaps the baby would be 
a big boy when next he saw him. 

She visioned other wives and mothers 
wanting their loved ones back as she 
wanted hers. “Self-pity,” she muttered 
scornfully. “Every man is happier in the 
fight than out of it. The heart of a wife 
should go bravely into the fight, too, be- 
side her husband.” What though there 
be an interim of loneliness and work for 
her?) She had had her days of love and 
protection. Like thousands of other 
women, she should serve and _ sacrifice 
willingly. 

Presently she knelt by the fire, one hand 
on the little chair. The ring that she 
wore was engraved inside with the letters 
H.S. T. K. When they were married she 
had declared that she would keep him 
good, she would make him brave and 
strong. For seven years the ring with 
His Soul To Keep had shone upon her 
finger. She bowec her head. 

“IT give him back to you, O God.” 
And then, quite clearly, the spoken 
words broke the stillness of the house: 
“T pray the Lord his soul to keep.” 
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The Original Mister Santie Claws 


Waning Faith in the Children’s Saint is Restored in 
a Corner of the Southwest 


AYS were petting trouble 
somely short in San Jose 
Phat was the only visible 
sign of the approach of 
Christmas, One need not hope for 
frosted panes or gleaming — holly 
mm olexas. In the little schoolhouse at 
San Jose the sizos of the season were ex 
hibited by a troupe of shivering young 
sters who hugged them prtitully thin 
coats about them as they scurried meekly 


to their places Ihe schoolhouse was 


warm There a fire burned always. My 
attendance was very pood They did not 
even look forward to the holidays wath 
pleasant anticipation for ten days there 
would be no fire in the schoolhouse stove 

lo be sure the sun still shone warmly 
on mountains of blue velvet, but his 
heart was not in the work, Tle merely 
fulfilled his contract lhere were no 
lingering twilights, After delivering. his 
sunset in the approved mannet he rushed 
himself off to bed. The same mountatns 
lost their soft baby blue and became 
ugly, cold and threatening. ‘The whole 
world seemed to huddle itwell together 
and wait patiently for another dawn 

As teacher, friend, confident Gand yant 
tor) of the San Jose school it became my 
task to revive the holiday spirit and talk 
of Christmas. Lt is easy enough to en 
courage that Apert armory citizens Whose 
well-filled pocketbooks form a solu 
foundation for indulgence, but my 
material was different, As well talk 
to them in terms of lobster suppers 
and tango teas as to mention out 
modern, livish, cranberry Christ 


stood the story of the Christ Child 
and loved to repeat it an thei 
adorable broken English, bute what 
knew they of turkeys and theatre 
tickets, of well filled stockings, of 
even of well filled stomachs! [twas 
bitterly paradoxical to talk to the 
poor little half-starved waits about 
Santa Claus and the chimney myth 
when some of them ‘did not even 
possess a stocking to hold the gifts 
In my ewn heart the spirit of 
Christmas, only remnant of my 
childhood, bubbled rebelliously. — I 
Wis obliged to tell a few stories just 
to satisfy my conscience and hush 
that wayward youthfulness, so 
unbecoming ino an old maid. My 
cager listeners snatehed up these 
story crumbs and bepped for more 
They spread my doctrines abroad 
and ino a few days my roll of at 
tendance had swelled, The new 
applicants had heard my Santa 
Claus fable and believed that by 
remaining on the scene of action 
until after my Christmas program 
Will rendered, they could at least 
give the old gentleman an oppor 
tunity to prove himself genuine. 


AA 


“Many things I want, 
mas They all knew and under lace 
Clawe That man! 


he knowe nothing hi 


By Helen Ward Fielder 


Drawings hy Harold von Schmide 


Felipe Duran escorted the fest new 
comer to omy cle xk One TOP 


“This name are Manuel Arrelanes,” he 


stated, “and he have come from Salinas 


Mexico Never have po to school ine bl 


Paso, but have four years in the school of 


Salinas He like much you for teach 
him 

\fter this informal introduction the 
frightened Manuel, who app wred om 
danger of tmmedtiate heart fialure, pro 
duced two badly soiled books in Spanish, 
decorated with numerous indigestible 
looking illustrations, Tle was so proud 
of them that T allowed him to keep them. 
They couldn't do any harm, and he 
seemed to have oa SUpeEstittion to the 
ellect that they would aid him in learning 
the Fnylish hinguape. 

Felipe immediately adopted Mantel as 
his pProtepe, and initiated hin in all the 
pleasures and mysteries of San Jose 
society, Which swung impartially between 
the church and the school, At chureh 
one received holy cards and dewedrop 
medals or mages of the Virgin Mary; one 
sang in the ehow and received Holy Com 
Mmuinion, At school there were weekly 






not from Santie 
! 





PrOoREs when one said one's 
“preee™ trembling with pride and 
misery; there were yearly prentes, 
whieh they called “pipntips,” and 
then this wonderful “Chertssen 
tree’ celebration These consti 
tuted the Baty life of the younper set in 
San Jose Velipe was the recognized 
leader on all occasions, 

\ few days liter | overheard an inter. 
esting conversation between the two of 
them at the noon hour. | was enti cold 
sandwiches with the idiflerence born of 
habit, while I hipured just what at would 
cost to pive thirty small heathen a taste 
of Christmas joy. [owas also frantically 
adding relatives and multiplying price 
Caps, I never realized how true itis that 
“all the world ts akin’ until aboute Christ. 
mas time. ‘Phe sound of voices inter. 
rupted my caleulitions: 

“Por why did you not come to school 
by the bell this day?” accused Melipe. 

“Because iis my clock,” Manuel de- 
fended himself. “On my house [T have 
two clocks, biz and little oso. The big 
one she have feet alright but cannot go, 
and the littl: one she runs without the 
feet. Tlow ais it that 7 can tell where she 
por” he demanded with dramatic em- 
phasis. 

Felipe was very properly provoked to 
mirth by this sad state of affaires. He 
laughed long and loudly Manuel be- 
came violent, ‘There was a torrent 
of Spanish, which [ could only half 
interpret, but | recognized “fool” 
and “inbeecile” several times; then 
he slowed down to) grumble in 
bnglish: 

“TL can po back to Salinas,” he 
finished miserably, “the pretty 
school of the Americanos in not for 
me, Maybe you think [is one 
nigger! Maybe you think the 
teacher love you more or anybody! 
She donot! She has much love for 
all the children, and Tis good as 
you, Felipe Duran! Maybe you 
think the teacher is going for marry 
you when achool IN out! Bah!” his 
disgust was audible, 

Felipe seemed thoroughly sub. 
dued, He descended from his 
pedestal pracefully: 

“No, no, you must not) think 
‘bout going for Salinas now!” he 
soothed, “Two or three days more 
and we going to have that Chrissen 
tree, You as good to eat candies 
and the orange like all of us, In 
Salinas they do not eat the fruit and 
make speeches for Chrissen.” 

“You was here the year of yes 
terday,” suppested Manuel, *] ell 
it to me ‘bout the Chrissen and 
that man Santie Claws what Miss 
Kieldern is all time talking "bout." 

"Santie Claws,” began Felipe 
proudly, “Oh, Miss Mieldern, she 
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knows that man good; he are one friend 

of her family. She says he come to het 

house when she was one little chile, and 

bring much pifta, She tell me all “bout 

Santie Claws! He lives in one big Chrissen 

tree, and eats much of the reindeers. te 

have not got any children because is not 

one martied man. But he loves mueh 

to them and brings things for the pood 

ones because he has much money to buy 

at the stores, 
Manuel was sad, 

L have want for one thing,” he mourned, 

“ond all the time | not know about this 

Santie Claws man what is so big 

fool to bring you things fornothing!” 
"What do you care for that 

laughed elipe. “Now you can 

write him one letter and pive to 

Miss Mieldern., She wall help yous 

she is one friend of his, When he 

is pot the money we should be glad 


“Vor two years now 


he woone fool!” 

Here the conversation drifted to 
baseball and bemp only an ordinary 
woman | didn’t try to follow at 
But in that moment of eavesdrop 
pine I had discovered ny ctre, 


He following day T confronted 

my audience with a plan that 
promised tod ulpe the secret desire 
of Manuel before he ever learned 
of “that old fool Santie Chiws.” 

"This evening,’ | 
briskly, “we are all going to write 
letters, You wall write a letter to 
Santa Claus and tell him what you 
want hin to bring you and where he 
ean send at. Sign your name down 
here like this.” 

I drew a minute and painstaking 

diagram on the blackboard. After 
half an hour of patient explanation 
and many questions they seemed 
almost to understand what Lmeant, 
Black heads were bowed m pensive 
thought, and a few well chewed 
pencil stubs bepan to travel labor 
ously across tablets. 

Manuel was seized with happy 
inspiration, Here at last was his 
chance to put in a chim with the 
Santa Claus person! He wrote desperately, 
evidently hoping to get his letter in first 
and thus imsure it the propet amount of 
attention, Lo mentally resolved that it 
should, if T had anything to do with it. 
Bless their little hearts! Tow pitifully 
simple were their wants and how easily 
gratihed! Tlow sensible, compared to 
the requests of the children of my own 
country! 

Ll observed that one of my little girls, 
Juaquina, was sitting rigid and idle with 
an expression of disap roval, 

“Do you need help? *Loffered. “Can't 
you think of anything you want for 
Christmas?” 

“Many things [| want,” replied that 
young lady with dignity, “but no pet 
them from Santie Claws. | have tried 
that man two year now and when / want 
somethings, | buy from the store. He 
rings me things that is no good, and all 
the time when | ask for one thing he 
brings me some other. ‘The other Christ 
mas | ask for one piano and he send the 
tibbons for my hair! And when I ask for 
one dress of blue, what he brings me ts a 
Rteen handkerchief of the silk! ‘That 
man! he knows nothing! L will go to 
El Paso and buy.” 


NUIpPEente d 


Original Mister Santie Claws: 


With difheulty [persuaded her that 
this was only a daily lesson and she must 
do her part. With sullen reluctance she 
obeyed, 

Now, Kelipe, you may bepin.” 

Felipe setzed what appeared to be half 
a tablet and read: 
“Dere Mr. Santie Claws, Sit | have 
not paper for write much, ‘Phese little 
things TP wish becntse my body needs it 
One two hata 
brown and one of blue; one brush for my 
teeth--my teacher like ite=a 


have 
little Sunday, and Tino have pot 


cout, one shoes, one of 


one 


monip for 


Manuel caught 
hie breath w 
excitement and 


beyan to read 


T would like one dog what. is 


stockings, 
good to killthe rabbits and if vou is got 


“We 
You 
Re 


Now 


“That will do, Felipe,” 1 hepped 
won't have time to hear all of it. 
mustn't ask for so many things. 
member, there are many children, 
Juaquina.” 


“Mir, Santie Chiws,’ 
formal heading 

“My teacher saya PE must write one let 
ter to vou. ‘This in because I wish one 
pretty thin Christmas 
which Twill buy from the store in EE Pane 
I knows you do not know anything about 
pencils, You will send me books, maybe, 
1 will buy one doll for my sistern, and one 
hold ecard for my mama, with pigture of 
Jesus, TP you anything you don’t 
want you can give to me, but Tino ask for 
nothing,” 


win Juaquina’s 


box of pene ils 


Hot 


The rebuke was eloquent. 

“Now, Manuel, we will just have time 
for your letter before we go home,” l 
suggested, 

Manuel caught his breath with excite 
ment and began to read: 


“Most Honorable Santa Claus of the 
Chrinsens Tt have hear from my teacher 
how you ia good to boys what is poor and 
want for things, You are man of business 


Helen W 


ard Fielder 45 
and have no time to buy what T want, so 
if you send the moneys LE will get him, 1 
know where is one two handed (second 
hand) Ford, and TE think TL can get him 
cheaper than you, ‘This have the seat for 
live peoples and To can learn to run him 
Would like so much to take my 
for rides on the Sunday, You ean alway: 
ride for nothing with me Vhank you 
many times for this good thing 
times maybe Lean do anything for you, 
Your rood friend, 
Manuel,” 


mother 


4 
evonne 


I fell back paralyzed. Good heavens! 
Where was my flitting dream of being 
able to grant Manuel's humble little 
request! Yes, these Mextean chil 
dren were simple in then ce mands, 
and sensible enough! A second 
hand Ford would be useful to a 
great many families, certainly! 

I stared at Manuel dazed, until 
little circles of black and green be 
gan to danee like a halo about his 
head; then my sense of humor came 
to the rescue 

“Put away your books,” | com 
manded Tose, the hats, 
Now one, two, march!’ 

On the morning of the twenty 
second of December each child in 
ny room Was prese nted with a pink 
bag of assorted 


Puss 


Mosquito hettinp 
cand Ss, One shiny oOrnpe and one 
picture postecard, “There was great 
reyorcing, and so hearty a demon 
stration on thet part that with 
relief | put on my hat and realized 
that | was going to have ten days 
of rest 

In the cloak room Lmet Manuel 
He owas visibly troubled about 
something, and his unopened bag of 
candy dangled gingerly (* the string 


"Scuse me, teacher” he apolo- 

cul 
hotse vet. 
your frend, Mr, 
Santie Claws, when you see him?’ 


nized, “but please, that Pore 
have not 


Would you 


come to 


ask 


my 


“Why ves,” Lassented gravely, 
“Tl do that; but you must not 
count on it too much, You know 
he wavery busy Petson, so many 
peo le want things a 

"Yes, know,” he sighed patiently, 
“but Tots one good boy, teachet You 
know l 1N pood veveral days And he ean 
ride for nothing.” 

“Well, Pll do my best,” [assured him, 
trusting that by the time the holidays 
were over he would have forpotten tt and 
be nursing a new ambition, 


that 1 told 
and Manuel 


There was a 


Po was at Christmas dinnet 

the story of the letters 
and his twoehanded Ford, 
hearty laugh of appreeimtion 
little !" sympathized my 
“What ashame he can never pet 


Like all the 


“Poor CUSS 
father, 
what he wants so badly! 
rest of us, he aims too high!’ 

" Ih, | don't if Mr. 
Mason, Tle was fresh from the east, and 
studied “the Mexican question” with a 
good deal of enthusiasm. “Te's got the 
ambition and the energy all right. [dare 
RUY he could run the car, too, if he had it. 
The fellow ought to have a chance.’ 

Throughout the remainder of the even- 
ing Mr. Mason appeared abstracted, and 
broke into fresh chuckles now and then 
over nothing in particular 

When | returned to San Jose after the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Dewitt L Reaburn, now superintendent of Ranier National 
Park in the Pavific North weat, has done some of the 


bigyeat engineering satunte in the two Americas 


BIG oman ino a big country, 

Dewitt L. Reaburn is a West 

erner in the Largest sense of the 

word, of a stature, mental and 
shysical, equal to the tasks which the 
West sets its men to achieve Six feet 
three inches in height and broad paupe 
in proportion, he fitly personthes that 
part of the country ino which he has 
found scope for his initiative and ability. 
Outgrowing a Virginia farm, and earn 
ing the money for his education as a 
civil: engineer, he became an explorer 
of untrod wildernesses in Alaska, a 
locator of railways ino Patagonia, de 
terminer of international boundaries, 
breaker of records in construction of one 
of the world’s giant aqueducts, locator 


of great irrigation. projects, surveyor of 


Government railways inthe Far North, 
and supervisor of one of the nation's 
mand swat Reaburn is how superin 
tendent of Rainier National Park in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

His first Government position as topog 
rapher in the U.S. Geological Survey as 
signed him to field work in the mountains 
of Montana. Sent thence to California 
on mapping work he returned to Montana 
in charge of the Idaho-Montana boundary 
survey and in 1900 went to the Seward 
Peninsula in Alaska. With W. G. Men- 
denhall, the geologist, and six men, he 
next made a twelve-hundred-mile journey 
by Peterborough canoe to survey and 
map the region adjacent to the Arctic 
Circle from) Fort Yukon to the Arctic 
ocean at Katzebue Sound. In 1902 the 
Government sent him again to the North 
with the Me. McKinley Expedition when, 
in company with Dr. Alfred H. Brooks 
and an assistant geologist, a cook and 


40 











three camp men, an eight- 
hundred -mile pack + train 
journey was made which 
stands today as the longest 
on record, and in a coun- 
try which no white man 
had evet penetrated, As 
a result, there was ascer 
tained the positions and 
heights of all the principal 
peaks of the Alaskan 
range. A joint article by 
Mr. Reaburn and Dr, 
Brooks, proposing plans 
for climbing Mt. MeKin 
ley, attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Frederick A, 
Cook who, guided — by 
Reaburn’s head packer, 
followed the plans in his 
first attempt to scale the 








peak In other instru 
mental surveys between 
the Pacihe and Arette 


oceans, Reaburn covered 
a distance of two thousand 
miles, constituting: a rec 
ord in’ Alaskan) explora 
tion. The Government 
next sent him to Arizona 
to determine the feasibil- 
ity of diverting the flow 
of the Colorado river into 
the Imperial valley. He was then ap 
pointed to the International Boundary 
Commission as chief assistant enpineer, 
and for two years was en- 


as HAT are the chief 


suaded to enter the National Park Ser. 
vice, his first task being to build the Big 
‘Tioga road in the Yosemite, but bis chief 
transferred him to Rainier National Park 
and its great road-building projects. The 
war has interfered with these, but the 
roads have been located by Reaburn and 
will be his next achievement — unless the 
Government decides to use him for some 


even greater work which, in the light of 


history, he is eminently fitted to perform, 
Katurynt Winson, 
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disasters of 

dolls?” Lasked their non-medicinal 
mender, Ruth ‘Tinkler of Los Angeles, 
California, 

“Generally, broken heads,” answered 
“Der” Tinkler. “OF course they have 
broken fingers and suffer from muscular 
ditheulties which result in wabbly leps 
and arms, but we ‘string’ them up unt 
they articulate properly. When they 
lose thetr voices a are unable to say 
‘papa and mama,’ which is a sore grief to 
ho 8 little mothers, we hx up their 
mechanism and they are as talkative as 
cver. 

“Sometimes their chests are caved in, 
but a discriminating use of cement makes 
them hale and hearty again, Our con 
sultations are quite as serious in’ ther 
way as those of a ‘really truly’ doctor 
when a sorrowing child presents a pet so 
broken and battered that i hardly holds 





gaged in determining the 
U. S.-Canadian boundary; 
then, entering the Ree 
lamation Service, was 
assigned to the Klamath 
Irrigation Project in Ore- 
gon. The city of Los An 
pe les engaged him for SIX 
years on the preat $25, 
aqueduet, of 
which William Mulhol 
land was chief engineer, 
and when that was com 
leted, Raeburn who 
mid meantime broken an 
other engineering record 
was called to South Amet 
ica, engaged by the Minis- 
ter of Public Works of Ar- 
gentina to lay out the 
course of a transcontinen- 
tal line to the summit of 
the Andes, a task esti 
mated by the Argentinans 
to require two years’ time 
but which the Americans 
finished in eight months, 
In vain has Reaburn 
tried to open an othee for 
private practice of civil 
and hydraulic engineer 
ing. Some big job is al 
wavs ahead of him. Re- 
turning from South Amer- 
ica, Washington wanted 
him as locating engineer 
for the new Alaska Rail- 


way, then he was per- 


000,000 











Ruth Tinkler, M. D. (Mender of Dolls), is surgeon-in-chief 
to the disabled dolls of Low Angeles. 


Asa tinker 


“De.” Tinkler is a toyland success 
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together.< We plan how we can glue and 
sew and cement, remodel wax faces, re 
cutl disheveled wigs and restore vanished 
hye wey, 

“Of course we carry a full supply of 
heads, arms, legs and bodies to su yply 
the missing parts, but it requires mechan 
eal skill to heal a sick doll. We often get 
a hundred a day and our greatest satis 
faction les in the faet that in curing a 
doll we also cure the heartache of a little 
girl, Flow T wish the hospitals of Europe 
could make the soldiers over again as 
eastly us We do the dollies that come to 
out hospital! 

“As you know, we are not petting any 
dolls from Germany, but American man 
uficturers are produc iy some wonderful 
wooden heads, much like ‘composition’ 
heads, which are growing rarer every day. 
You would never KUCHS the reason com 
yosttion heads are no lonpet in the market, 
tis because wheat flour is the principal 
ingeedient and Dolly has no ripht to have 
so much wheat in her makeeup. Te takes 
wheat flour, glue, glycerine and zine to 
make a head that. is practically inde 
structible, Substitution of the wooden 
heads wall certainly affeet: our hospital 
practice, but mothers who pay the bills 
for broken heads will be glad. ‘These new 
heads are turned out by machinery and 
are hand-finished., They have the pret- 
tiest faces, with the loveliest color in 
cheeks and lips, and all have wigs of the 
most up lye style in hairedressing 








Chan Chung Wing of San Francisco, lawyer, is planning to 
¢o to China to upeet antiquated juriaprudence 


with modern Weatern law 





When you say that a doll 
has real hair it does not 
mean human hair, but 
generally mohair which 
comes from a goat in Tur 
key and makes the softest, 
glossiest wigs imaginable, 
The children’s greatest 
disappointment is that the 
wooden heads do not have 
the ‘sleeping eyes.’ A 
little town in) Germany 
used to furnish glass eyes 
for the dolls of the whole 
world-—it was a) family 
secret handed down from 
keneration. to generation 
and it seemed impossible 
to duplicate the output. 
Americans have been ex 
verimenting with cellu 
oids and other mediums 
without success and are 
now using all thei skill in 
a concerted effort to pro 
duce a perfect glass eye 
Before long they hope to 
ghidden children’s hearts 
with sleeping: eyed beau. 
ties Lhe Japanese have 
already mastered the art 
but the export charges 
practte ally prohibit theit 
use in this country, 
“Owing to the market shortage of dolls, 
more are sent us for repair than usual. In 
stead of hospital beds they 
are shelved when cured 
and their mothers notified, 
“( Yh, these little moth 
crs of dolls, how | love 
them! And how | love to 
make their dollhies well 
again!” 
Junnie VAN ALLEN, 
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W' find in myth and 
legend tales of ex 
traordinary tasks assigned 
to ambitious folk—some 
times as an alternative to 
death or imprisonment, 
but there are few records 
of people setting such tasks 
for them'selves. Chan 
Chung Wing of San Fran 
cisco, however, has done 
just that. He {OES by the 
name of C, C, Wing at the 
Bank of Italy, where he is 
an attaché of the foreign 
department, and makes 
this sacrifice to the arro- 
gance of Western nomen 
clature for purposes (of 
business convenience 
though it is a complete re- 
versal of Chinese custom, 
which puts the family name 
ahead of the given name 
Chan Chung Wing, so 
far as available records po, 
is the first Chinese lawyer 
in America, He passed, 

















Taianina in native costume will sing Indian songs to Uncle 


Sam's boye in France. Deacended from a Cherokee 


chief, ahe belongs to one of America’a firat families 


with flying colors, the recent bar examina 
tion Which in itself was no mean achieve 
nent Yetit seems like child's play beside 
what he proposes to do when he has had 
a few years of actual legal experience. 

Chan is going to China to introduce 
modern jurisprudence 

“Over there,” says Chan, “we have a 
very primitive judicial system It is 
true thae China probably invented law, 
just as it originated so many other things, 
And the rules of Confucius, if observed, 
would create an Arcadia. But the actual 
practice and method in China today 
and for a long time past provide that 
the richest litigant shall win. Tle merely 
endows the judge with a certain honora 
rium (?) and the latter finds in his favor. 

“Te will be very difhcule to change 
this,’ Chan admits, modestly, “bute I'm 
going to try. | believe the Chinese will 
welcome Western law ws they have wel 
comed and adopted so many other West 
ern methods in recent Yours Fieste T wall 
yractice in the courts of Canton, Shang 
vai and Hong Kong, until | show them 
the advantage of laws that serve poor as 
well as rich, Then I will endeavor to 
interest the legislative bodies until, little 
by little, such laws become operative.” 

Chan Chung Wing was born in Napa, 
California, where he attended grammar 
and high school, later graduating from the 
Lowell High Sehool of San Francisco 
Then he had a year in the University of 
California, supplemented by three years 
in St. Ignatius College of Law. He will 
soon be seen in San Francisco courts, 
addressing juries and generally promoting 
the principles of the late Mr. Blackstone. 
Then for China and Justice 

Louts J. STeELLMAN, 
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Mrs. Mabel Farrington Gifford has cured thousands of San Francisco school children of 
defective speech. She is now training teachers to rid shell-shocked soldiers of speech 
defects. 


SIANINA—artist and idealist, grand- 

daughter of a Cherokee chief and 
born and bred on an Indian reservation— 
is going to France. To the soldiers over- 
seas she will sing the songs which have 
made her well known on the concert stage 
of this country. Happy in her mission, 
Tsianina sees another long step on the 
road of her ambition to bring about a 
better understanding between her race 
and the white people. 

Of pure Indian blood, Tsianina does 
not know her exact age. No_ birth 
records are kept in the reservations. 
Twenty-eight is the acceptable age for 
service abroad, and she believes herself 
to be that old. Her birthplace was near 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and she was edu- 
cated at the Eufaula Indian School. 
Leaving school at the death of her mother, 
she and her brothers found that they had 
been mysteriously dispossessed of their 
lands, a happening which did not increase 
their already scant confidence in the 
white race. Tsianina had her way to 
make in the world. Opportunity came 
to go with a family to Denver, where, 
still pondering the way to chogse across 
the rough country of self-support, so few 
trails of which were open to a girl of her 
race, chance led her to a music teacher 
who recognized the possibilities in her 
rich mezzo-contralto tones. 

“T had no money,” Tsianina said, “but 
when he made me an offer to give me 
lessons with the chance of repayment 
later, and found some one to make me an 
allowance on which to live while I studied, 
it gave me confidence. At the end of 
three years I was deeply in debt but the 
money obligation has all been cleared.” 

This was the beginning of the career of 
the only Indian public singer. Cadman’s 
opera, “Shanewis,” produced last winter 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
the story of Tsianina, who drilled Sophie 
Breslau in the leading role. 

Her entrance into music was the means 
of creating the Indian girl’s confidence in 
the white people and her dream to make 


Sympathy is an aid in her acience— 


she was once a stammerer herself 


them understand her race. ‘I doubt if 
my change in feeling could ever have 
been established except through the 
medium of an art,”’ Tsianina said. ‘When 
I began my work I had all the traits com- 
mon to my race, particularly to its wo- 
men. I had the superstitions, the reti- 
cence, the feeling of being crushed by new 
conditions. All this I had to overcome. 
In my work in France I shall sing only 
Indian songs. I want everybody to know 
that we have music to express all emo- 
tion. We have songs for everything in 
our lives, each commonplace of our day. 
The first thing the Indian does on waking is 
to greet the sun witha song—the sun, which 
he believes to be the mother of all life.” 
Tsianina has always worn the Indian 
dress of beaded skins, except when she 
was at the Government school where a 
uniform was required. “And I always 
shall,” she said. “The thing I wish most 
to do—and my music is only a means to 
that end—is to prove to my people the 
possibility of holding fast to the wits of 
our own racial habits and traits—our 
freedom, our straightforwardness, our 
feeling for all things in nature, the trees, 
the rocks, the stars—while accepting the 
best of what civilization has to offer.” 
Tsianina has two brothers with the 
United States army. She is proud that 
they enlisted, proud of all the men of her 
race who are in the war as comrades of 
the whites. Eva CHAPPELL. 
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T is to be doubted whether any other 
human being who started life with 
serious defect ever did more, after being 
cured of it, to rid the world of similar de- 
fects, than Mabel Farrington Gifford has 
already done; and yet she is practically at 
the beginning of her career. Handicapped 
as a stammerer, Mrs. Gifford was 
sympathetically equipped after her own 
cure to relieve others. Adding skill to 
sympathy, she has cured thousands of 
defective speech, developed the treatment 
of stammering from a primitive make- 


‘ 


shift to an exact science and is at present 
training teachers to rid shell-shocked 
soldiers of the speech defects from which 
a great number suffer. She has been 
asked by Major Charles W. Richardson, 
in charge of the United States Division 
of Special Hospitals and Physical Recon- 
struction, to send him the name of each 
competent graduate she turns out and 
co-operate with the Surgeon-General’s 
office in other ways. 

As a young girl, living in Los Angeles, 
she determined to rid herself of stammer- 
ing. She journeyed to Buffalo, where she 
took treatment in the Natural Speech In- 
stitute, then perhaps the most famous 
school for stammerers in America. ‘There 
she secured some relief but was not en- 
tirely cured. Abdominal breathing and 
schooling in measured enunciation summed 
up the treatment in those days when 
only a small percentage of speech defec- 
tives were completely relieved. These 
methods did not satisfy Miss Farrington 

~as she then was. She returned to Los 
Angeles and opened there a branch of the 
Buffalo school. But she said to herself, 
“There is a big psychological factor back 
of all this,” and set out to discover it. 
She found that stammering is not a result 
of ordinary nervousness, as was supposed, 
but a definite disease or defect due to 
disturbance in the functioning of auditory 
speech centers. So she began to train 
these centers, working out original exer- 
cises to give her patients conscious con- 
trol of the outer speech mechanism. 
Next came exercises in silent memory- 
images of perfect speech, i. e., she first 
trained the muscles and nerves—then the 
brain, bringing about perfect coins 
tion, developing dormant, arrested facul- 
ties into healthy normal action. 

During past years she has studied with 
many great teachers and has done an 
amazing amount of work in treatment 
and instruction. In 1916 she opened trial 
clinics in the public schools of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, treating several hun- 
dred cases with success. But when she 
suggested to the San Francisco Board of 
Education a department for the treat- 
ment of defective speech, Mrs. Gifford 
was smilingly informed that she would 
not have enough cases to keep her busy. 
A test survey, however, was made and to 
the amazement of educational directors 
some fifteen hundred children were culled 
from the mass as pronounced specimens 
of defective speech. Eight hundred more 
were found in Oakland. The school 
board’s objections were apologetically 
withdrawn and since that time Mrs. Gif- 
ford has organized a very effective system 
of treatment. The San Francisco school 
district is divided into five centers, which 
she visits regularly. In the past year and 
a half she has probably relieved and cured 
thousands of children, for under the age 
of fourteen corrected speech is practically 
certain. Patients of all ages are cured in 
the ratio of eight out of ten. 

Perhaps the most interesting work 
contemplated by Mrs. Gifford in the near 
future, aside from that relating to soldiers, 
is the elimination of foreign accents in the 
public schools. She is now planning to 
train teachers for special instruction in 
English pronunciation in districts where 
foreign residents abound. This is a work 
not before attempted and promises to 
prove immensely important within the 
next few years. Lours J. STELLMAN. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Building for Bird’s-Eye Views 


ICTURESQUELY perched upon one of Sausalito’s steepest, sunniest 

hillsides is a group of five houses, built by a man who, discovering 

that a very beautiful sea view was visible from there, decided to do what 

had never before occurred to any 
one could be done—capture the view. 
Being a practical architect as well as en- 
dowed with vision, he tackled with de- 
termination the difhculties of creating 
bird-nest habitations for human feet to 
reach with ease, the result being as de- 
lightful a retreat as any that can be found 
on the famous slopes of Italy’s villa ter- 
races. For Sausalito is the peer of any 
old-world sea-view site. Facing the east 
on Marin county’s first ferry landing from 
San Francisco, the scene by sunlight or 
moonlight across the bay waters is one 
of fascinating and ever-changeable charm. 




















Each of the hillside homes is built upon land 
with an angle of 40 degrees 


be wasted. Iremember well my words 
to the friend beside me: ‘If I could only 
build there without too great cost | should 
certainly buy.’ He discouraged me, but 
what he said made me all the more eager 
for the experiment, so I bought the land 
and inside of four years the cottages had 
been built, the experiment had proved a 
success. 

“The first thing to do before building 
was to ascertain what kind of soil I had 
to work with. I found that it was a sort 
of decayed basalt with a thin top layer of 
reddish earth, a rather lucky thing, as it 
showed that high banks, even up to fif- 
teen feet and more will remain without 
any support. This was very much in my 
favor, as 1 wanted each house to stand 
on flat ground with at least ten to twelve 
feet in front of it for porch or terrasse, 
and at the same time have it look as if 
it grew out of the bank and not have it 








Ingenious selection of site gives privacy to 
every cottage 


The “Arntzen Cottages,” as they are 
called by commuters on the Sausalito 
boats, are so cleverly located that the 
outlook from each is independent, thus 
securing privacy, while the plan of each 
is different, thus maintaining individ- 
uality. Octavius Arntzen designed them 
with certain quaintly interesting touches 
of Danish architecture in mind, and doing 
the work himself was able to carry out a 
number of original ideas. haat about 
the problems of pegging a house to a hill- 
side he said: 

“When I stood at the foot of that steep 
hill which later became my little kingdom 
and the scene of much labor and much 
happiness, it did look rather discourag- 
ing, but the idea of letting such an oppor- 
tunity pass—no, I could not persuade 
myself that so magnificent a view must The house nearest the marine boulevard at the base of the hill has a garage—see its saucy 

little roof to the left 49 














Thin “bird cage” is one of the two cottages 


with wood exterior and white trim 


stilted up with a high basement. ‘To 
make use of the excavation stuff [ built 
redwood bulkheads in front of each place, 
= anchored, using the filled-in ground 
s part of the terrasse. Big quantities of 
roth sized rocks also obtained by this 
excavating came in very handy for the 
construction of steps and on topof the bulk- 
heads Nasturtium flowe rs h; InsINE OVE r 
the rocks formed a beautiful crowning. 
“Wherever the walls of the house came 
near the high banks | made a good sized 
conerete putter to take care of the seepage. 
the sewer had to be laid very « arefully 
and supported im many places, const 
ermy a the hill was about so feet 
long and running up under an angle of 
40 degrees. | took special care in joint 
ing the sewer pipes, as the hill was cov 
ered with shrubbery, bushes and flowers, 
the roots of which are certain to cause 
trouble if they pret into the sewer. Where 
the banks were much exposed to the 
weather | applied with success a rather 
thick coat of gravel and cement (propor- 
tion one to three). It kept the banks 
from drying up in the summer time and 
from washing down in the rainy season.” 
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Hillside homes are also the charm of Belvedere, Sausalito’s 
nearest suburban neighbor, a rugged peninsula to the east, 
enclosing an arm of the bay near Liburon landing, ‘The sea 
view on Belvedere’s sheltered east slope has not the same 
wide expanse but ts extremely delightful and the residents 
there believe that their's is the choteest of all locations. No 
less enthusiastic are the distant dwellers on the East Bay side 
Whose homes climb the preen-clad heights of Piedmont and 
Berkeley. They tell you with exultant pride that, facing the 
west, they can see the sun set in all its glory in the ocean, which 
they much prefer to the carly inconvenience of seeing it rise 
from eastern slope 8, But nether Sausalitans nor Belvedere ans, 
Picdmonters nor Berkeleyans can persuade San Franciscans 
that there isany lovelier site fora home than their superior view 
of the bay from Russian Till they ean see everything! Allof 
which merely proves that geographical perfection is possible for 
everybody beside the Golden Gate. LILLIAN FERGUSON, 








Stuceo, with half-timbered trim of a rich sea blue-green tone in harmony with the coloring 
of the bay below, ia the effective finish of three houses. Above is one of the three 





her runabout and worked a few hours. 


Hand-Hammered Happiness __ fier hit win te water of «savin. She 


HkeN Mrs. I lorence Glass 

was left a widow with two 

small sons to support she 

set out and earned money 
with which to buy lumber for a house; 
then she built the house. In doing this 
she labored under al decided handicap 
because, being unknown, she was unable 
to obtain eredit at lumber yards, hence 
was compelled to buy building materials 
a little at atime. She could get no lum 
ber until she had the money to pay for 
it, on which basis it cost more than to 
buy in quantity, But at that she got to 











Mee. Florence Glass in overalls built this house 


the end of the job, with enthusiasm to’ grade down with wheelbarrow and shovel 
spare, after more than a year of patient to create a level building site. It was 
endeavor, and found herself in possession necessary to quarry considerable rock to 
of a house with kitchen, combination build a retaining wall at the lowet end, 
dining-room and living-room, and two bed- After weeks of clearing and leveling, 
rooms. Her actual cash outlay was $240. Mrs. Glass was ready to build. As soon 
In the beginning her entire possessions, as she could rough-in one room she moved 
aside from the children, were a light into it and vacated the flat, diverting 
runabout and a $160 lot on the moun-— rent-money to the purchase of materials. 
tainside in Hollywood Park--about five The house was finished with a shingled 
miles from the heart of Los Angeles. roof and a veranda for vines to scramble 
She secured a job selling cigars ina fash- over. 


ionable cafe. While she was on duty her About this time Los Angeles went dry, 
sixteen-year-old sister took care of the the big cafes closed their doors and Mrs, 
little boys in an apartment. As soon as) Glass was without an income. But she 
she accumulated enough money to buy a planted a garden in the back yard, and 
small amount of lumber Mes. Glass now has vegetables every day in. the 


slipped into a farmerette outht and went year. A little pen of Rhode Island Reds 
to work Her father laid the sills and set supplies the table with CELRS. I: arning 
the window and door frames, but all of the other necessities is comparatively 
the remainder she accomplished with her easy. The four rooms and sleeping: 
own hands porch of this humble home are suited to 

Sometimes she could buy twenty dol-— the little family’s needs, and the two lads 
lars’ worth of lumber and at other times are growing robust in the fresh air and 


could only invest to the extent of five or sunshine. A schoolhouse is just at the 
six dollars. Her hours in the cafe began foot of the hill. 

at two in the afternoon and extended Mrs. Glass says the way to get a home 
away into the night, but nearly every of your own is to take a hammer and 
forenoon she drove out to the canyon in build one. Howarp C, Kreciry. 
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4nd now that 


its all over~ 


Now that the Food Administra- 
tion has lifted the restrictions on 
many of our staple foods--wheat 
you Can again 
Sperry 


flour, for example 
enjoy the advantages of 
Flour—in ad your cooking and 
baking. 

Probably you don’t know that, 
during the war, 30% to 75% of 
the output of the Sperry Mills was 
shipped to our soldiers and allies. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has ever 
been quick to heed the nation’s 
call in time of need. 

Now, however, the granaries of 
the world are open. ‘This means 
that Sperry Products will again 
come into their own—in every home! 
And that’s why 


(You'll appreciate 


SPERRY FLOUR 
more than ever 


You will realize how fine it is 
to get back to the good foods of 
normal times. You will sense a 
new satisfaction in the work you 
do in your kitchen. Everything 
will stand out by contrast. You 
will be thankful now for things 
that once you took for granted. 

For one thing-—you will appre- 
ciate how wonderful it is to snow 
in advance what results you will 
get from your cooking and baking. 
What’s more, you will learn to 
place renewed faith in the Sperry 
trademark-—-now, as always, a 
symbol of service and quality— 
a protection in every home! 

And please remember: our Domestic 
Science Department is always ready to 
help you solve your problems. Do not 
hesitate to ask questions— we will wel- 
come an opportunity to be of help. A 
simple request on a postcard will bring 
you a copy of the Sperry Cook Book 
a handbook of practical help and guid- 
ance. Send for your copy today— it's 
free! Simply address 


SPERRY FLOUR (0. 


General Offices: San Francisco 




























































‘Neath the White 


and Scarlet Berry 


(Continued from page 22) 


While she stood there, small and shaken, 
one slim hand desperately clutching the 
top of the gate, one of the motors that 
had been shipping past her in the dusk, 
slowed and drew up at the curbing. 

“Oh, Mrs. Harris!” cried a sweet, 
rather carefully inflected voice, “may | 
give you a lifter” 

“Why—how-do-you-do!” said Letty 
dazedly. She walked over to the edge of 
| the sidewalk and looked into the extra- 
ordinarily pretty face of a woman who 
had crossed on the same steamer with her 

and with Bob six months before. 
Bob was accustomed, for obvious reasons, 
to refer to the lady as Mrs. Jezebel. 
Without any definite grounds he had dis- 
approved of her strongly, and he had re- 
quested Letty to have nothing to do with 
her. Remembering which, Letty nodded 
her reckless little head and got into the 
machine. 

“Thanks very much,” she murmured- 
“if you really—”’ 

“I should be charmed,” said Mrs. 
Jezebel. Her other name was Natalie 
Larrimore—the first part of which she had 
gotten out of a marshmallow novel, and 
the second out of the telephone book. 
(She had a kind of languid liking for liter- 
ature.) Also, she had tried on two other 
occasions to pick Letty up, in her beauti- 
ful dark-green motor, and had been shyly 
refused. So she felt a certain wonder 
now, but kept it to herself, settling her 
coral flounces with exquisitely manicured 
fingers, and smiling beneath the brim of 
a simple-looking hat which had cost more 
than two boys standing in the far-flung, 
happily distant trenches would make in a 
month. 

“T suppose you are going down town to 
do a bit of late Christmas shopping?” she 
inquired airily. “One always has to— 
just at the last moment—don’t you 
think?” 








HE war outrageously lovely, a little un- 
der thirty perhaps, and neither paint 
nor powder nor lip-stick nor snedaer 
brush—she had used them all with a lav- 
ish hand——-could take away the odd allur- 





ing sweetness of the -eyes, the softly 
curved chin, the frank appeal of the <a 
ing lips. 

“I— | was just—yes, if you please,” 
said Letty huskily. What else, in her 
momentary panic, was she to say? 

Mrs. Jezebel swerved at the sound of 
her voice like a leaf before the wind. 

“What’s the matter? Is anything 
wrong? You poor kid!” All her careful 





inflections fell away—there was honest 
Harlem in the voice that bicke so com- 
fortingly on Letty’s ears. ‘‘You’ve been 
crying—here—-wait a minute!” — She 
leaned to the chauffeur in front of them— 
“Kalani, drive us out to the Park and 
once around it—not too fast, eh?” She 
had the whole story out of Letty, tired, 
sympathy-hungry Letty, before they had 
turned from Kalakaua avenue into the 
fragrant dusk of Kapolani park. 

“So he put on his hat and went out? 
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GMC Trucks Are Keeping Up 
The Supply of Motor Fuels 






































Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 





supply, gaunt derricks dot the great 

oil fields; they mark the starting 
points of many transport trails that lead 
from producer to consumer. 


| IKE sentinels set to guard the source of 


From the well the pipe line leads to the 
refinery; the tank car and the marine tanker 
cover the next stage. 


Next come the sturdy wheeled land fleets 
to cover the last lap of the journey~-motor 
trucks, the true agents of distribution. 


Supplanting horse-drawn equipment, motor 
trucks in small numbers have indeed grown 
to veritable fleets by virtue of their fitness 
for oil delivery. 


And, now, with the greater impulse given 
to every agency contributing to industry, 


there has come a decided impetus in the 
distribution of petroleum products. 


GMC Trucks, both in government and in- 
dustrial service, are doing their share 
toward providing more rapid and more 
dependable distribution of gasoline and 
kerosene for motor fuels. 


GMC Trucks have helped build up a great 
traffic auxiliary to meet a pertinent need. 


GMC Trucks are built to meet the severest 
demand of every emergency. 
Every GMC is road tested. 

Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


DON’T WASTE GASOLINE 


TRUCKS 
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—a machine 
that washes, boils 
and sterilizes at one 
operation—or only 
washes, if desired—a ma- 
chine that does away with 
boiler, stove and wash- 
board, and saves heavy 
lifting and carrying 
of water 


Here at last is the long needed household machine that washes 
clothes by steam, the method that every woman recognizes as 
the best way to wash—the one way that makes 
clothes really clean, soft, pure and sweet—that washes heavy 
blankets, dirty clothes or fine 
laces with equal thoroughness 
and gentleness. 













usehold 
Steam Laundry 


More Than a Washer 


Thie complete ateam laundry la more 
wondertulthan you ever thoughtany 
washing machine could be. It heate 
the water, boile It and keeps it boiling as lon 
as needed. It eaves carrying water Sack rm 
forth, Iteavee heavy lifting. It saves boilin 
the clothes separately, It saves time,labor res | 
trouble, 
The vacuum-auction-heat ayatem forces bolling, 
steaming aude through and through the clothea, 
driving out the dirt and carrying it away, Doea 
a whole washing at a cost of only five or alx 
centa for heat and power, 
Lifts Clothes Automatically 

The Almetal ta the only bournehold laundry 
machine that lifte clothes out of the hot water, 
Thin feature ia patented and cannot be copied 
in other machines, 

Your dealer can aell the Almetal on 

chay payments, If he does not have 


it, write to 


Woods, Creighton & Morris, Inc. 
316 Twelfth Street Oakland, California 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Manufacturers Distributing Co., St. Louisa, Mo. 
National Distributors 





Gas-Heated 
Electric-Operated 


‘ bs ¥ y , 
ans the Thing Slovo Lelttslelate tere 
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Oh, well. He'll get a good dinner some- 
where down town--and you've been cry- 
ing all day?) Poor Kiddie! Isn't that a 
rotten shame? Just so beastly homesick, 
eh?’ She was holding Letty’s hand by 
how, patting and stroking it with delicious 
movements of white fingers on which 
rings glunmered richly, 

“You see, I've never been away from 
home, for Christmas before ” 

“Tf you said that to Aim, | bet it didn’t 
make an awful hit,” commented Mrs, 
Jezebel thoughtfully. 

“Why not ‘te 

“Well, don’t be angry with me, my dear, 
for saying so but a man-any man 
thinks Ae ishome forthe girl d’you see!” 

“And he has always had Christmas just 
anywhere—he hasn't any family. tradi- 
tions about it—as | have it’s horrid of 
me,” said Letty wretchedly, “to talk 
about him— but I’ve eried till I’m sick 


and ine -instead of being sorry for me 
he’s furious—1 wish—1 almost wish I'd 
never 


“No you don’t,” broke in the other 
swiftly. “Can the comedy! I mean, 
that’s all foolishness. Of course he's gone 
off mad if you cried all day his first 
Christmas Eve with you, too; you're 
lucky if he doesn’t come home drunk.” 
At Letty’s little shrinking gesture of hor- 
ror, she began to laugh softly. 

“Listen, dearie, men don’t like us to be 
they want sunshine in the 
home——all the time—except when they 
start something themselves. Want me 
to tell you the quickest way to lose your 
Boy-Lover ies 

“Oh, if L have to work to keep him 
Letty began proudly~ 

“Sure you do—sure we all do—it’s one 
reason we value ’em so much. Well, just 
you mope around all the time, and go on 
being sorry for yourself and see where 
you get off. From what you tell me he’s 
wobably been counting on this Christmas 
like a regular kid. Have you got him a 
present eo 


NC rb-sister 8 


HE shadowy reaches of the park slid 
by them —overhead the stars gleamed 
far and cool. 

“I’ve pot a cigarette case—a beauty,” 
said Letty brokenly. “But he’s taken all 
the pleasure out of everything= now.” 

Mrs. Jezebel’s mirth startled the mon- 
keys drowsing in their cages beside the 
still lagoon. 

“Te’s the truth —” she said at last. “We 
haven’t got much sense of humor— have 
we? But Vl bet he’s got you half a 
dozen presents he looks like that kind 
of a boy.” She put an urgent hand on 
Letty’s knee. “Listen have you pot 
your place all fussed up with holly and 
or something just as good?” 


mistletoe 
Letty desperately. 


“Te— I— no,” said 
“LT hadn’t the heart.” 

“Then havea heart!” said Mrs. Jezebel 
amusedly; she gave a quick order. “Down 
town, Kalani. Now,’ turning back to 
Letty again, “have you got a regular 
Christmas dinner for him tomorrow all 
the trimmings--everything?” 

“Yes, | have got that,” Letty admitted, 
an unreasonable note of pride in her soft 
voice, 

“Got a little tree 
fuzzy shiny stuff?” 

[ never thought 
had a tree when we were children— but 
just Bob and me~-” 


with candles and 


of course we always 
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One Good Cup Deserves Another 


HERE'S a wealth of cheer in a cup of 
Ridgways India-Ceylon Tea. 


























It possesses that fragrancy of aroma with a 
richness of flavor sought for by all real lovers of tea. 


And good Tea is not a luxury. On the contrary, the 
better the grade the more economical it is—the 
greater the number of cups you can make from a 
pound of the best quality. 


Our famous blends cannot fail to win your favor in- 
stantly. They represent the handiwork of the world’s 
greatest tea experts, with the choicest growths from 
most fertile gardens in India and the Island of Ceylon. 


Let your next order be for a pound tin of 


Ridgways Tea 
“Safe- Tea First” 


FOUR CUPS New York Office 60-62 Warren St. AT YO U R 
FOR A CENT Chicago Office 210 N. Wabash Ave. GROCER’S 
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| Save aS 
gasoline for them! 


Gasoline is the motive power of our Army, which will be working 
in France for months to come. Save what your car wastes. 

Your car undoubtedly has worn piston rings, if it has been run much. This 
means that it is wasting from 25% to 50%, of the oil and gas. It means that 
gas is escaping past the piston head and that oil is getting up into the com- / 
bustion chamber, causing carbonization, sooted spark plugs and pitted valves. : 
Worn, weakened piston rings also permit the cylinder land to slap and knock, —f 

making the motor noisy. ; 


Put Inland gas-tight piston rings in your motor now 


and stop the waste and trouble. The Inland Piston Ring is absolutely gas-tight because it has 
no gap and because it uncoils in a perfect circle. Its patented Spiral cut construction causes it 
to cling against the cylinder wall all around, making a positively gas-tight seal. The Spiral Cut 
produces an absolutely gas-tight ring in one-piece, which makes it low priced, saving you money 
over any other type of gas-tight ring. This construction also makes the Inland strongest and 
most durable because it is of equal width and thickness all around —no weak or thin places. 


Overhaul now! Put your car in A-| shape. See your garage man about Inlands today. 


INLAN 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


DEALERS:The Inland sign on your place will be a bigger 
business bringer than ever,—due to tremendously increased 
demand. Jobbers everywhere stock Inlands—ask yours. 


3,000,000 Inlands Now in Use. 
Inland Machine Works,1637 Locust St.,St.Louis,Mo.,U.S.A. 






















“Get him one,” Mrs. Jezebel advised, 
“A little artificial one. ‘lake it from me, 
he’ll be crazy about it. Men are nothing 
but overgrown youngsters, some ways; 
you've got to remember that if you want 
to make a hit with ’em—” She leaned back 
with a low coo of laughter. “Say, I was 
feeling awf'ly grouchy myself just now 
because I hadn’t a soul in the world | 
wanted to make a Christmas for—and 
here we go buying a tree! It’s great, 
isn’t it? Sounds like church stuff, but it’s 
the honest truth, that the real noise at 
Christmas is givin’ something away 
not gettin’ it. Funny as the dickens, 
isn’t it? How many windows will you 
need wreaths for?” 


Se it came to pass, as they say in much 
older stories than this, that Letty in her 
rosy hat and Mrs. Jezebel in her coral 
flounces, went shopping together for red- 
ribboned wreaths and garlands of maile 
and a small but unmistakable Christmas 
tree—with trimmings. Oriental — and 
Hawaiian, Saxon and Portuguese jostled 
them along the glaringly-lit, confetti- 
strewn length of Fort street. Horns 
shrilled, balloons squealed, ukuleles whim- 
pered—soldiers in olive-drab — filtered 
through the crowd 

“It’s not at all like Christmas eve at- 
in Detroit,” said Letty bravely. 

“Now you’re shouting,” said Mrs, 
Jezebel, patting the girl’s slim arm. Be- 
neath rouge and powder Mrs. Jezebel’s 
cheeks glowed crimson— her laugh had a 
crystal edge of pure excitement. Neither 
in her nor in Letty did any apparent sense 
of the strangeness of their odd bright hour 
together obtain. 

“Gee—this is great!’ she said softly. 
“T remember a tree | saw once when I was 
a kid—” but that memory somehow went 
no further. At the very last of the shop- 
ping she bought a gaily bound copy of 
“The Night Before Christmas” and put 
it into Letty’s hands. 

“This is lovely stuff,” she urged warmly. 
“T used to know it by heart. 1 guess you 
did, too. Put it under the tree for him- 
and whatever you do, never let him know 
you didn’t dope this all out by yourself.” 

“Oh, but oughtn’t | tell him?” hesitated 
Letty the color had come back into her 
cheeks but her eyes still ached. “I al- 
ways have—everything.” 

“Well, that’s where you're wrong, 
Honey-bunch,” said Mrs. — dryly. 
“Men don’t want to hear about our trou- 
bles. ‘That’s one secret they’d forgive us 
for keeping from them. You cried all day, 
didn’t you?) And what did it get you?” 

“But real love—” began Letty. 

“Can choke to death on tears,” said 
Mrs. Jezebel. ‘I ought to know, believe 
me! Suppose we beat it back to your 
place with the stuff now. You don’t 
want him to get there before you do.” 

“Oh, he won't 

“Quite likely he will—and he'll be 
awf'ly sorry about things—and you want 
to let him say so—” the machine rolled 
smoothly into King Street—‘‘But what- 
ever you do—smile, Kiddie!—and keep 
the powder dry on your little nose. Nice 
men don’t grow so thick you have to 
throw one away when you find him.” 

“You do know a terrific lot about men, 
don’t you?” sighed Letty enviously. 
suppose one has to learn.” 

1 the dark Mrs. Jezebel smiled, very 
wryly indeed. 
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And Our Boys ta sats ttn 
“Please send us a full cas€ 
have been enjoying them, too 20 Cans 





From the very beginning of the great world war This means that as long as our soldiers remain in 
when the German horde first over-ran Belgium—DEL Europe, we at home shall have to get along with less of 
MONTE Products were on the scene—-lending their those particular DEL MONTE Products that they will 
cheery flavor and goodness to temper its bitter fare. require. 

7 But the DEL MONTE line is very large. It covers 
: almost every conceivable menu requirement. And 
enjoyed them! there will be an ample supply of most varieties for home 

Neither the hard stress of battle nor the constant consumption if the patnotic housewife will lend her 
menace of death itself could stop them from telling us ©CO-OPeratton ; ; 
about their keen enjoyment of DEL MONTE. +r Use DEL MONTE Products as you have been doing. 
They are ideal conservation foods saving wheat, meat, 

For four long years and over they have been sending sugar, fats and fuel — adding delicious flavor and health- 
back to us by word of mouth — on scraps of paper on ful variety to the every-day table. Only adapt your 
the backs of DEL. MONTE labels, such sincere messages menu to such DEL MONTE varieties as your dealer has 
of appreciation as the one reproduced above. in stock. Then our heroes on the other side will con 

tinue to get their share. 


And how those plucky defenders of democracy have 


And so, regarding it as our great privilege to serve, we 
Mies ‘ 5 : § r new book, ‘Det Monre Consmny ation maees or 
kept right on sending more —and still more DEL MONTE, ‘ravon.’* It contains many simple and economicn onn for 
a : 2 making the daily menu more appetizing and hea ithfu il tht nigh 
until our own boys began going over there--when as the use of canned fruits and vegetables, [tis free. Address Dept. F 
ch as sixty per ce ntire - sertai = Sa : 
muc { Iixty per cent of our entire pack of certain CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


varieties was set aside for military uses. San Francisco, California 


| CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
Hel filomite "The Conservation Foods of Flavor” 
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Health and comfort abide 
in the home where Golden 
Glow Heater is used— 


—before the furnace is lighted 

—or after 24-hour heat is superfluous 

—and all year-around for localized heat, 
especially in the Pacific Coast States. 


Use the Golden Glow and you dress 
In its comforting rays. 
Then you take it to the breakfast alcove and 
enjoy a cozy-warm breakfast. 
Later let it add cheer to your sewing room 
or raise the temperature in “Grandma's 
Corner” a few degrees. 
Fact is that the 

Cotden Coww 
< — be en 


— 
is the ideal supplementary heater 
attaches to any electric light socket 
heater instantly glows a cherry red 
and the copper reflector becomes a radiant bow 
-the heat 1S projected in parallel rays right lo the 
spot where it 1s necded 
none of the heat ts uselessly wasted in heating 
WNOcE upied parts of the room 
there’s a handy handle. Just pick up Golden 
Glow and carry it anywhere 
perles tly safe “The wire guar and the weighted 
hase make it “fool prool” 
heater is as easily replac ed as an electric light bulb 


Golden Glow Electric Heater is also. dis- 
tinctly ornamental, being finished in modish 
battleship gray, which harmonizes perlect- 
ly with the copper and nickel trimmings. 
Golden Glow complete with cord $ | 1.00. 

_ * —— 

Other jenmnal Chatric Appliances 
Dealers who display Golden Glow Heater will also be glad to 
explain and demonstrate other labor SAVING, fucl saving appli cs 
see dlustrations of immersion heater, Won, grill, hot pad and 


others in last month's Sunset This month we can show only two 


Central Clute Percolators Cnet Elatue Toasters 
J ; J ¥ 


Phe illustration shows our / cup The toaster shown at the right in 
“i? 
nickel pot which sells for $12.00. oun very popular Colonial patter, 
Bepm prove olation i about a mi 
Toasts two slices al once and user 


ule Nutomatie cut ofl, No both 


so little current that Wt costs only 
accent to make toast for the aver 
The same cle whom Goeup Nlaum age family Colonial Toaster $7 00. 
num PLOOO Te vuitiful panelled . 

prot / cup nize $14.75 Panelled Another model (shown in De 
Dooup mach. $21.50 ember Sunset) $6.50) wath handy 


ecraome valves ot float 


Creeimn Ulin, 
Panelled Colonial Lin $20.00 rack for panning, 


Any GeneralBlectric Dealer willbe pladtoexplainthe economy, comfort and 
snee of ueing theee household Applances Aakforademonatration, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC DIVISION 


Edinon Electric Appliance Company, Ine. 





Ontario, Calif. Chicago New Vork 
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"One does. 7 did,” she said -briefly, 
‘ond it was no correspondence course, at 
that. Back to the plaice where we picked 
Mes. Harris up, Kaho? 

\t the gate, Kalani dispatched to beat 
the garlands into the Little Louse, Letty 
turned, putting out her hand, bue Mes, 
Jez bel refused to come im, 

“Pd pet a warm welcome from the Boy- 
Lover! No you run along, Kiddie and 
Merry Christmas to you both.” 

Letty clung to the soft fingers. For the 
first time a feeling of untreality ino the 
thing she had done came over het 

“Merry Christmas and thank you a 
thousand times hasn't it been funny, 
our talking together like this? TL suppose 
[needed to talk to another woman.” 
“Awf'ly funny for me’ said Mes, 
Jezebel rather wistfully, When the gate 
clicked presently behind Letty's slim re 
treating figure and the chautleur had shd 
once more to his seat she came back to 
casualties dryly. “Tome, James! Tm 
thinking of joining the Salvation Army.” 


UST before halfepase ten Bobo came 
back from that unprecedented dinner 
down town, his pockets full) of small 
peace making packages, and opened the 
door of the Little House with his. stall 
shining latch key. When he had switehed 
onthe rosy lamp he caught his breath and 
awore softly oa wreath hung in each win 
dow, garlands of maile above the doors, 
and upon the table stood the little tree, 
ghetering with tinsel, brave as any. fit 
that ever dug its roots into the frozen 
ground of a northern winter 

He looked about for Letty, and upon 
the couch in the corner of the room he 
found her, curled up tiredly among tose 
ind-blue cushions, the gay little volume 
of Phe Night Before Christmas’ just 
sipping from her fingers. She was asleep, 
the kitten in the hollow of her arm; she 
had fallen asleep waiting for him, and het 
dark lashes lay upon her cheek like the 
heavy lashes of a child. When he flung 
himself down beside hee and caught het 
dose, she turned her face against his 
shoulder and lifted drowsy lids 

“L must have been asleep,” she mut 

tured 

“Lthink you must, Mes. Harris,” said 
Bob Then, he stooped his cheek to hers 
and whispered very low in her small pink 
rar: “Sorry!” 

“So'm 1,” said sleepy Letty 

He kissed her not like an old settled 
Married man, bue like an ardent suitor 
Who fears the relentless approach of half 
ast cleven, and the sound of paternal 
Ngers winding the clock in the dining 

wom. Also, he said but why drag the 
herce and exquisite tenderness of what he 
aid, into the light?) The little tree glit 

tred behind them, and the garlands of 
Natle shed a stranpe cooling SWeethness 
hough the room not the spiey tang of 
edar or fir, pethaps, but what would 
oP leis anold and proven saying that 
Ne star differeth from another in glory 

You've even got a little tree for us 
OW” he exulted, 

“Yes,” said Letty. She might have 
Kplained, but remembering her friend, 
Its. Jezebel, she let it go at that. She 
W never to reeencounter Mes, Jezebel, 
ho, as a matter of fact, drifted on to 
hanghai a little later—but she was like- 
Ke never to forget her. 

“And vou don't want to go home for 
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The oldest manufacturers 


There is a logical reason for the better and cheaper blast 
ing results of Giant Powders. ‘Chey have been improved 
and developed longer than any other dynamite or powder 


made in this country. 


In 1866 the first Giant laboratory was built in the present 
Golden Gate Park. ‘Voday, with our chain of great plants 
and magazine stocks throughout the entire West, we can 


serve you with Giant Powders. 


Whatever your blasting purpose -Giant Powders offer 
you just the right combination of explosive ingredients to 
accomplish it most economically. Whatever your blasting 
problems) ~Giant Service can bring to their solution the 


utmost skill and experience obtainable, 


Our free book “Better Farming with Giant Farm Pow 
ders,’’ tells you how to do a hundred and one farm jobs 
cheaper, quicker, easier and better. It gives you money 
saving, money-making information that costs us thousands 
of dollars to prepare. ‘To get this book merely All in and 
mail the coupon below, or send postal mentioning Sunset 


Magazine, Write now. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., San Francisco 
“Everything for Blasting’ 


Hranch Offices: Denven Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


ARM POWDERS 


=| STUMPING — AGRICULTURAL [a 


MARK AND MAIL THIS FREE BOOK COUPON 
THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., 232 Virst National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


Send me S2-page illustrated booklet Better Farming.’ Pam expe 
cially interested in (please check) 
























|) Sturnmp Blasting | Ditch Blaating |) Subsoil Blasting 
|! Boulder Blaating | Tree Bed Blasting || Read Making 
Name 
Addrens 
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Applied Patriotism _ 


Woman has made herself in- 
dispensable to the Nation's war 
activities. This is being demon- 
strated daily in many splendid 
ways. The telephone operator 
takes her place in the front ranks 
of our “national army” of women. 


Back of the scenes, invisil sle, 
her war work is to make tele- 
phone communication possible. 
Through her the Chief of Staff 
in Washington speaks to the 
Cantonment Commandant in a 
far-off state. The touch of her 
fingers forges a chain of conver- 
sation from Shipping Board to 
shipyard, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to supply depot, merchant 
to manufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 
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“Mm—m—m-" 
Baby just loves hin 


Baby Educator 


FOOD 


Teething Ring 


Made af honey aweetened 

cereale, baked hard 

Soothere-Peeds 
Nowrtshes 

To Dealers 0 big 

demand for thee 

Ach your wholesaler 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR 


FOOD CO. 
13 Educator Building, Boston 


CRACKERS 








One System 





Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, business 
and civil life could not be kept 
smoothly working. Hers is pa- 
triotism applied. She is per- 
forming her part with enthu- 
siasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls for 
more and more telephone oper- 
ators, and young women in 
every community are answering 
the summons—cheerfully and 
thoughtfully shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities of the telephone 


Christmas you'll be absolutely happy 
with me?” insisted the exacting one, 

“Lamat home with you,” Letty sur 
rendered, her face hidden against his 
heart. She felt its beat quicken, his arms 
prow steel around her 

“Bob,” she stammered softly, “M 
Merry Christmas, Bob!” 


Letters from France 





This “contour flying” was good prac 
lice, but it got the boys into trouble 








service upon which the Nation 
depends. Each one who an- 
swers the call helps speed up 
the winning of the war. 


Q AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
) AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 















WIDEMANN'S 
GOAT MILK 
LABORATORIES 
Physicians Bldg. 
San Francisco 
old bey 


clrupgaiota 


Nearest 


to 
Mother's 
Milk 





When the baby has colic 
when cow's milk cannot be de 
pended on then if you try Geat 
Milk you will never wo back to the 
old baby foods 


i 


oe 









onan 









Mample oan tatled te any address foe S cents 
to cover postage 









Over the Front Line 

\t the instruction center we learned 
“contour flying.” Tes a pleasant sport 
and is encouraged in all the flying, corps 
of the Allies because it is excellent: prac 
tice, But it ins not encouraged in’ the 
American corps. We call ae “rabbit 
chasing.” We fly about ten feet above 
the pround, then “zoom up over trees 
and houses and come down again and 
chase people off the fields. Some ehaps 
chased a bunch of cows one day until the 
cows went dry, and the French pot his 
number and he pot on the carpet. | dove 
ona bunch of French soldiers during 
inspection, when they're hot supposed 
to bat an eye They ran ins every 
direction, Another chap flew down one 
afternoon and seared some Trench gtels 
As he tose he saw them waving at him 
and he was quite pleased and flew back 
along side of them, but found that. they 
were shaking them fists at him instead of 
waving and as he flew by they got his 
number, One cloudy morning the bunch 
of us flew low over the pround, chasing 
sheep around in the fields and now and 
then a Frenchman. Well, we got reported 
and pot a month's punishment, Seems 
hardly rhe, for there was no tule against 
contour flying and it's such pood practice 

But those boyish pranks are “all shoved 
behind me” now, Min up at the busiest 
little front in the war and | have to be 
serious, Pm chasing Plans now instead 
of Frenchmen and their livestock, We 
wete ove the lines the other day, above 
the barrage, watching the fighting going 
on on the ground. Suddenly we heard 
the well known rateaetatetat of a boche 
machine-pun, We turned and pave him 
all ours. Tle went into a nose dive and 
no doubt was preety full of bullets by the 
tine he pot home, Right after that m) 
motor went bad and Thad to come dow) 
on a forced landing, just inside our ows 
lines. My motor was pretty well shot 
How could | evel have found any excite 
ment in chasing lambkins around a greet 
D, & 


pasture! 





Fresh fruit for weary doughboys ~ | 
bought with a Sunset check 


Back of the Front. 

The town is overflowing with ol 
troops, who have just come down from 
very famous battle front. Our boys a 
everywhere and have the most interestit 
tales to tell of the big offensive, ‘The hf 
we saw of the troops arriving, was m0 
interesting. ‘They had been travel 
day and night, coming right out of t 
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trenches, and you never saw such sights 
Their faces were the color of ther khiake 
with dust and sunburn, They looked 
dog tired, biz Pipes undet ther blood 
shot eyes | hey Satiatop the bip COMMONS 
or Ww alked wround to sere teh thet Wey 
levs. They didn’t know where they were 
bound for but hoped at wasn touch farthest 
and they had just come from some of the 
stifest fighting the war has seen. And 
though they duln't NAY SO, they had cove 
ered themselves with plot Y. 
Leshe and | buzzed into town wonder 

we could do for them, they 
We thoughe of 


Vine Prien 


Wipe what 
looked NO tired and dirty 
ciparettes, but there were no 
ones to be had and French tobacco as 
stronp enouph to knock you down, ‘Then 
we had an idea and we utilized the frest 
forty-two franes of the Sunser Magca- 
ZINK cheek in purchasing two chormnous 
crates of hip ripe tomatoes and two more 
erates of purple plums. With these we 
flew back up the road only to find the 
convoy already moving down into N 

Naturally we couldn't hale tt, so we flew 
to the tail end of it, turned around and 
edged our way in close to the big: camitons 
as they were yolting slowly along, and while 
Tmaneuvered the cat Leshe tossed plums 
and tomatoes up to the men | PLULESN 
good fresh from was about as palatable 
just then as it was unlooked fors at any 
rate, you would have thought so from the 
shout that went up, Lb really do thank at 
putosome pep mito them Phe littl Ford 
motor was pust botlop away from onuch 
breaking and running in low and both 
Leshte and | were mat dripping condition 
but hiphly elated over the sight of our 


troops Marion Murrenuiunn. 





The Han version of the “Sea Wolf's 


> . : 
Prey” is an interesting souvent 


Ina German Dupout 

Your August number reached me ina 
roundabout way days apo, 
Thanks to some kind person in the States, 
it was sent over here for the soldiers, and 
like the covet design, it was mtended for 
“Somebody Somewhere,” and bo was 
lucky enough to pet i. Te had the ap 
pearance of being well read, and was just 
alittle bie the worse for wear, but sell 
had lots of pood reading in it. We cet 
tainly apprectate any kind of reading 
Matter, we read ey rything we pet out 
hands on, from: state-wide prohibition to 
the proper Way to oxterminate “eooties,” 

I finished reading the story by Captain 
John S. Cameron, “Che Sea Wolf's Prey,” 
an pue the Haipasine back nto my prac k, 
as We Were pong into the line that nipht, 
and Ethoughte that Linight have a chance 
to read other stories init. Tain plaid that 
I did now, for we took several miles of 
trenches from the Pritzies the next day. 
We went looking around the dupouts for 
souveni¢s, and TP picked up several, one 
being a book written by Captain Netper, 
the commander of the raidet 
Wolf. In looking through ie | saw a ple- 
ture of the Beluga, and remembering that 
that was the name of Captain Cameron's 
ship, l kept ie with the mtention of hay type 
someone translate the story, but as very 
few in my company read German | am 
marling the book to you under separate 
You can get the Hun version of 
the story, 


acvet al 


German 


Covet 
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a i IRE are twochief typenof automobile radia 
tore the honeycomb’ and the 'fin-and- tube.” 
Fach type han ite advantages. Both are efheient 
coolers, But neither can atand the warping strain 
of country touring indefinitely without springing 


a leak, ofr leaks 


There are two chief waya of repairing auch leakn 
the old, coatly noldering method, and the modern, 


economical method, inti 


SE-MENT-OL 
Liquid 
The Radiator Cement 


Prove to yourrelf the amazing leak-repair powers 
of thin atrange liquid Just dell a hole in a tin 
can, ill with hot water, pour in some SE-MENT-OL, 
Liquid and watch the leak seal itself! 


SELMENT-OL, Liquid, poured into a radiator, 
combines with the water. When it 
alata leak, the oxyyen atarta a ¢ hernic al action, 
by which a tough depoasit in built up in and over 
the leak. The repair ia permanent — will stand 500 
Iba. pressure. 

SE-ME.N'T-OL, in’ a 


future leaka automatically. 
and rust troubles, which cause overheating. Use 


atriken the 


sound radiator will repa 


Alno prevents m ale 


il right on the road no laying up car, 


Get a can today from your dealer price 75. Ihe 
doen not carry Norwerco produc { 1, cher k the 
coupon and mail to us with retail price, and name 


your dealer. 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 
1701 State St. Marietta, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Other Norweaee Prodveter MMALEX, The Hadlator Cleaner Te 

row it ING, for leather aul pontaecte, plote, Tie, at 

Shand B1.00, MOTEATIO Dt ING ff fope 

plote The, ata, @1 25) Canada, €1.00 aad 8100, UTILITY NLACK, driew tu 
one howe, half plete, 600, pint, #100; Canada, Me and @10, VALVE COM 
POUND, foe eney valve grinding, 4 08, doubleend ean, 400, one pound 
chop oan, @1.00) Canada, de and OL th 


* trohate 


Get the Yellow Can with this A 
name on it 


The 


Northwestern 


NoRWESCO 


The Chemically Correct Line 
article 
Ask for our 24-page illua- 4 $ in ~~ 
trated booklet, "The /# wow 
. ' 5 OL (Liquid) 
Proper Careof Your #4 FMENT-OL (Liqu 


Chemieal Co., 

1701 State Street, 
Marietta, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Send booklet free 
checked; | enclose 


Sem 
eroreheck 
SMALEX 

TOP DRESSING (| MOHAIR DRESSING 


Car.” ) UINUTY BLACK 1) VALVE COMPOUND 
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Victory 





There is only one kind of a victory that 
is wanted in the international crisis, and 
that is a Decisive Victory—one that will 
last for all times. 


QUAKER TIRES 
“auteee’ 5000 MILES 


When one is considering automobile 
tires, the victorious tire is that which in 
competition with others will stand the 
hardest usage and record the most mile- 
age. Quaker Tires, by their construction, 
are not only “Veterans in Service,” but 
many are now in use which have per- 
formed wonderful work under the most 
trying conditions and are still giving ex- 
cellent service. These are the results 
which please the car owner. 


Let your dealer tell you what he personally knows of 
Quaker service. If you do not know the location of 
the Quaker representative in your vicinity, we will 
gladly forward name and address. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
629 Market St. 182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 








V2 M 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will ¢ 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
4 will not gum or chill in 
4 any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. 
hardware or sporting goods 
fadealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
eM er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


sail) Wm. F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 


AN? 





Absolutely 349 
Prevents {/#Z 


IGNE 


THE PERMANENT 


as 


Made by the Manufacturers of LF PAGE'S GLUE 


Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists ; Soap %, Ointment 25 £50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 











Ask any 

















I read Miss Mitchell’s story with inter- 
est, as I have been in and through Toul 
and Nancy several times. We have been 
over here for eight months and are be- 
ginning to like France very much, if it 
would only quit raining. It looks like 
we'll be on our way home very soon. 

SERGEANT Epcar J. Crowe. 


The Original 


Mister Santie Claws 


(Continued from page 45) 


holidays Manuel was missing from the 
ranks. A week passed and still no Man- 
uel. All my questions brought no knowl- 
edge of his whereabouts. He had van- 
ished mysteriously and his absence was 
accepted with true Mexican philosophy, 
which is indifference. 

“Has he gone back to Salinas?” I asked. 

They shrugged their shoulders denying 
all knowledge or responsibility. 

“He isn’t sick, is he?” I demanded. 

“Quien sabe?” came the characteristic 
chorus in reply. 

Finally I gave up in despair; then the 
following Saturday I met Manuel him- 


self. I was hurrying across the street, ~ 


heavily burdened with packages from 
my shopping tour, when a happy voice 
called: 

“Tt is my teacher!” 

I looked up to see a Ford, with a huge, 
glaring sign stretched across the front 
reading: “JirneEy Bus—Et Paso To 
ALFALFA—I5 CENTS.” From behind that 
sign had come the voice, and behind it 
was seated Manuel at the wheel, smiling 
happily. He helped me in with all the 
airs of a gentleman and, with mingled 
pride and prayerfulness, I allowed him to 
drive me a few perilous blocks. 

When I got out I offered him a dime, 
but he refused it vehemently: 

“No, no! For you it is nothing al- 
ways!” 

“Aren’t you coming back to school any 
more?” I asked. 

“T am much afraid I can not,” he apolo- 
‘gized discreetly. “I make too much 
money here and in a little while I can 
come back to San Jose and make one 
store of the groceries for my mother. 
Your friend Mr. Santie Claws was very 
good with me. I wish you to please give 
him this.” He handed me a dirty dollar 
bill. “Because he got this job for me.” 

The same day i received a brief ex- 
planatory note from Mr. Mason: 


“Dear Lady: 

Surely you will pardon me for snatching 
one of your young hopefuls so rudely from 
the fountain of learning. I couldn’t help 
it. After I saw the kid and talked with 
him I knew he had it in him to make good. 
I couldn’t resist the chance to make that 
Ford dream come true!” 


No wonder Manuel had felt so highly 
honored! Had not the giver of all gifts 
come in person to attend to his little 
affairs? Truly here was an example of 
the faith that moves mountains! 

With a sigh and a twinge of regret I 
crossed his name from my roll-call. Then 
I mailed the precious dollar bill to Mr. 
Mason, and on the sheet of paper I wrote 
only the words: 

“To the Original Mr. Santa Claus.” 
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The Hun Harriers 


(Continued from page 25) 


cruisers had yielded a net profit of one 
U-boat captured and another sunk. It 
had been suggested, because of this, that 
our government ought to subsidize me to 
go to sea on its ships. It may be, however, 
that my “joss-ship” does not extend to 
the weather? In any case, after the 
Noughty-Nine threw me overboard the 
wind immediately died, the long seas 
subsided. That night the destroyer 
dipped to a gentle ground swell. Morning 
broke with golden sunshine flooding the 
whole world between a brilliant green sea 
and a dappled sky. 

And now the “‘hunt” began in earnest. 
Allied coastal. waters are a giant chess 
board on which U-boats and chasers play 
a blindfold game. The destroyer in the 
center, chasers lining out to the horizon 
on each bow, we would sweep down one 
side of an area, then come back up the 
other. If an “Allo” reports a U-boat 
elsewhere, off goes the whole show like a 
pack of harriers after a hare. They 
are equally vicious with the product—if 
found—rending the very bowels of old 
Ocean with roaring depth mines. 


ODAY, however, we were out of luck. 

Though quite near, the Hun shark 
gave no sign of his presence. But as, that 
night, I was sleeping the sound sleep of 
the exhausted sea-sick person in the 
captain’s cabin, a voice issued from the 
speaking tube at my ear reporting a wire- 
less from Noughty-Nine: “Heard a U- 
boat. Followed up and attacked with 
depth mines. Dropped two at distance 
not exceeding three hundred and twenty 
yards. Large oil patch on surface.” 

Fancy having a thing like that injected 
into your beauty sleep! It projected in my 
vision a cinema of the U-boat swimming 
lazily like a sleepy whale in the black 
vaults of the sea. Followed an interior 
such as I had had under my eyes for 
eight days and nights on my submarine 
cruise—the Hun watch sitting silently 
before their clocks and dials; the officer 
writing up his log or lost in that thought- 
ful musing which is one-half of submarine 
life; the darkness and silence of the sleep- 
ing chambers beyond the central operat- 
ing room. A booming, rending explosion! 
Crashing of rent plates, smashed ma- 
chinery! Darkness wrapping the descent 
of the-U-boat in a whirl of black water to 
the ocean floor. Vivid imaginings which 
were rudely dissipated by the captain’s 
comment at breakfast next morning. 

“T doubt whether they got him.” 

Skepticism which was justified when, 
later, an “Allo” came in from a sea plane 
thirty miles away: “Have just dropped 
a bomb on U-boat.” 

It was undoubtedly our wounded fish, 
bombed again as it emerged, in extremis, 
gasping for breath. For your submarine 
is not really a fish. It belongs rather to 
the tribe of seals, whales and other sea 
mammalia. Though the longest winded 
of all, it must come up in its season to fill 
its steel lungs with fresh air. 

he news sent an electric impulse 
through our fleet. Broke out a veritable 
spasm of wig-wagging; before it had com- 
pletely subsided there came winging out 


from the land four sea planes followed in 
equally swift but more ponderous flight 
by a dirigible balloon; and with their ad- 
vent there opened before my gaze at 
once all of the means by which the Hun 
has been driven from shore waters that 
teem with ships out to his present almost 
deserted hunting grounds hundred of 
miles out in the ocean. Destroyer leap- 
ing like a swift hound ahead, chasers 
yelping eagerly at its heels, those great 
fish hawks, the seaplanes, circling over- 
head, dirigible shooting like an elongated 
silver comet at the horizon, it was a real 
hue and cry—yoicks! tally-ho! we raced 
over the sea in full cry after the Hun fox. 

About the time we settled into our 
stride the dirigible came shooting back, 
swung round, then keeping poised above, 
wig-wagged a message: ‘My orders 
have blown overboard. What are the 
signals?” Her commander was taking 
no chances of either being bluffed by a 
Hun or of sinking an Allied submarine. 

Two of his crew had climbed out and 
were standing on a narrow ledge on the 
car, which was swinging and pitching on a 
wide arc. No doubt their weight was 
keeping her to the wind, and it was quite 
interesting to see—to those who like a 
shudder in their entertainment. Per- 
sonally, I don’t care for it. Nevertheless, 
the sight of those two human atoms 
swinging perilously up there three hun- 
dred feet above the sea, drove in deeper 
an already strong impression that we have 
no slackers in the Allied naval services. 
Battleships, destroyers, armed yachts, 
submarines, sea planes, dirigibles, are all 
working like dogs and playing the dan- 

erous underseas war game to the limit. 
Mens power to them! 

Having gained the necessary informa- 
tion the dirigible proceeded west at top 
speed, following up an oil streak that 
might have a U-boat at its head. For 
miles we could see it running in both 
directions across our bows, and after de- 
taching a couple of chasers to assist the 
“blimp,” we raced on toward the square 
where the sea plane had bombed the 
Hun. 

I wish I could record the bringing home 
of the “brush.” ‘That eager chase de- 
served the palms of victory. Alas! in the 
very heat of it a wireless came like a blast 
from the huntsman’s horn calling the de- 
stroyer off to some other service. Oh, but 
it was hard! But naval law is like unto 
that of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not. Albeit not cheerfully, with 
many envious glances backward at the 
harrier pack still charging on over the 
horizon, we headed for the base at 
twenty-five knots. 

Night was falling e’er we drew into 
harbor, so that stern view of the yelping 
pack was destined to be my last—a happy 
one, however, revealing them at the 
zenith of their activities. Did they get 
that Hun? Cuten sabe? If you want 
credit for a sinking from the Admiralty 
you must produce the goods. The ans- 
wer returned to me by a grave-faced 
ensign at “Headquarters” two days later 
was very conservative: 

“U-boat probably damaged.” 
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M onsieur Bon Coeur 


(Continued from page 39) 


two weeks, I should say, in hospital. Yes, 
it can be turned out as good as new.” 
Monsieur was fingering the old hat 
anxiously. 
“An’—-ze-—ah—ze price now, Docteur?” 
The veterinary considered. 
“Operation, under anesthetic—ten dol- 
lars. [wo weeks’ board, five a week. 
‘Twenty altogether, with delivery of the 
animal at its home address free of charge.” 


HUGE sigh of reliefescaped Monsieur. 
He had been afraid, so sore afraid 
that he would not have enough! 

With trembling hands he took out the 
linen handkerchief and untied the knot 
in the corner. ‘The chauffeur lighted a 
cigarette and flipped away the match. 
The man in the tonneau watched it all 
with his sharp eyes. 

The doctor was busy making out a pro- 
fessional slip, name of owner, kind and 
color of patient, nature of ailment, and 
receipt for paid-in-full. 

He called an attendant and the boy, 
who had held his wistful friend during 
these negotiations, obediently followed 
him into the mysterious depths of the 
hos vital. 

When the lad came out his freckled 
face had gathered back some of its nat- 
ural color and hope was in the swollen 
eyes. 

He held out a soiled small hand to 
Monsieur, who took it gravely. 

“Thank you, Mister,” said the boy, 
“T can't ever—ever,” he gulped gallantly, 
“can’t ever pay you back—but—but if 
| ever find any other little boy an’ his 
dog’s got its leg broke—an’ I’m a man 
an’ got any money—I’ll remember you 
an’—an’ I'll go find a vet’nary—” 

He floundered a trifle and Monsieur 
Bon Coeur bowed with a wreathing 
smile. 

‘Jus’ so! Jus’ so!” he said happily. 
“You will—what you call—pass it on 
eh? Nothing could be better—of the 
more amende grande. | am more than, 
thank’.” 

In a moment the boy was gone back up 
the boulevard, running as only a boy can 
run whose heart has been burdened and 
is again light. 


Monsieur turned to the man in the 
great car. 

“Sar,” he said, bowing again with his 
hand over the tattered region where his 
own heart lay, “I thank you. Ze ride—it 
was ze great help. An’ all is well for us 
all.” 

Once more Monsieur bowed and the 
old hat in his left hand swept the earth, 
‘The other man lifted his visored cap as 
gallantly. 

Jules climbed into his seat, kicked the 
starter, pushed his levers smoothly and 
the huge machine moved away, glittering 
in the sunlight. 

As for Monsieur Bon Coeur, once more 
he set the disgraceful hat on his gray 
head at the proper angle. Once more he 
stepped out upon the boulevard. Once 
more he wwitied the eucalyptus stick with 
jaunty skill. His pockets were empty as 
the whispering winds that fanned his 
face, the high plans of a few hours back 
were gone like a puff of smoke, he had 
even left his blanket-roll forgotten in the 
thicket, but there was something in his 
heart that replaced them splendidly, that 
filled him with the ageless wealth of joy. 
The day was good to live in, the world 
was fair as Heaven. Ah, it was grand to 
be alive! Monsieur was happy. He had 
always been happy. He would be happy 
to the last bright day of his life, to the 
last setting of that sun which he so much 
admired, to the last breath of the sweet 
winds that should blow upon his conscious 
body. 

Oui—jus’ so. 


OME distance down the boulevard the 

man in the tonneau of the big car 
leaned out and surreptitiously dropped, 
square in the path which he knew Mon- 
sieur would follow, a little to the right 
edge of the shining boulevard, a small 
white object. 

It was a white linen handkerchief in 
whose corner were securely tied two crisp 
new bills of ten dollars each. 

Monsieur Bon Coeur was not the only 
philanthropist abroad that day on the 
California roads, not the only one who 
could read and understand the deep uns 
dercurrents of this short life we lead. 


Diverg ing Roads 


(Continued from page 36) 


“Well, he’s one of those Los Angeles 
Kennedy’s—-you know-—old) man_ was 
indicted for something awhile ago-—loads 
of money Louise, dabbing on cold- 
cream, spoke in jerks. “His brother was 
the one that ran off with Cissie Leroy, 
and his wife shot her up-—don’t you 
it was in all the papers. | 
She was an 


remember? 
used to know Cissie, too. 


awful good sport, really. Don’t you love 
that big car of his?” 

Helen did not answer. In her revulsion 
she felt that she was not at all interested 
in Gilbert Kennedy, and she had the 
sensation of being freed from a weight. 


Momma, slipping a rustling gown over 
her head, spoke through the folds. ‘He's 
a live wire,” she praised. She settled the 
straps over her shoulders, tossing a fond 
smile at Helen. “Hook me up, dearie? 
Yes, he’s a live wire, all right, and you've 
certainly got him coming.” 

A sudden thought chilled Helen to the 
finger-tips. She fumbled with the hooks. 
“He isn’t married, is he?” 

“Married! Well, I should say not! 
What do you think I am?” momma 
demanded. ‘Do you think I'd steer you 
or Louise up against anything like that?” 
Her voice softened. “I know too well 
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what unhappiness comes from someone 
taking another lady’s husband away from 
his home and family, though he does pay 
the alimony regular as the diay comes 
around, I will say that for him. I hope 
never to live to see the day my girl, or you 
either, does a thing like that.” 

here was genuine emotion in her voice. 
Helen felt a rush of affectionate pity for 
her, and Louise, springing up, threw her 
bare arms around her mother. “Don’t 
you worry, angel momma! | see myself 
doing it!” she cried. 

At such moments of warm-hearted 
sincerity Helen was fond of them both. 
She felt ashamed while she finished dress- 
ing. They were lovely to her, she thought, 
and they accepted people as they were 
without sneaking little criticisms and 
feclings of superiority. She did not know 
what they thought about anything. 


ER indecisions were cut short by the 

squawk of an automobile horn be- 
neath the windows. With last hasty slaps 
of powder-puffs and a snatching of gloves 
they hurried down to meet Mr. Kennedy 
at the door and again Helen felt his charm 
like a tangible current between them. 
Words choked in her throat and she stood 
silent in a little whirlpool of greetings. 

‘There were three indistinet figures al- 
ready in the tonneau; a glowing cigar-end 
lighted a fat, jolly face, and two feminine 
voices greeted momma and Louise. Hesi- 
tating on the curb, Helen felt a warm, 
possessive hand close on her arm. 

“Get out, Dick. Climb in back. This 
little girl’s going in front with me.”” ‘The 
dominating voice made the words like an 
irresistible force. Not until she was sit- 
ting beside him and a docile young man 
had wedged himself into the crowded space 
behind, did it occur to her to question it. 

“Do you always boss people like that?” 

They were racing smoothly down a 
slope, and his answer came through the 
rushing of the wind past her ears. ‘‘Al- 
ways.” The gleam of a headlight passed 
across his face and she saw it keen, alert, 
intensely alive. “Ask, and you'll have to 
argue. Command, and people jump. It’s 
the man that orders what he wants that 
gets it. Philosophy taught in ten lessons,” 
he added, in a contemptuous undertone. 
“Well, little girl, you haven’t been forget- 
ting me, have you?” 

She disregarded the change of tone. 
His idea had struck her as extraordinarily 
true. It had never occurred to her. She 
turned it over in her mind. 

“A girl ought to be able 
too,” she said. 

He laughed. “Mi: aybe. 
€ aster to work a man. 

“I’m too polite to agree that all of you 
are soft things.” 

“You're too clever 
hard to handle.” 

“Yes? Isn’t it too bad putty is so un- 
interesting?” 

She was astounded at her own words, 
They came from her lips with no volition 
of her own, le: aping: automatically in 
response to his. She felt only the stimu- 
lation of his interest, of his electrical 
presence beside her, of their swift rush 
through the darkness pierced by flashing 
lights. 

“You don’t, of course, compare me to 
putty?” 

“Well, of course it does set and stay 
put, in the end. You can depend on it.” 


to work it, 
She finds 


to find any of us 
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“You can count on me, all right. 
crazy about you.” 

“Crazy people are unaccountable.” 

Her heart was racing. ‘The speed of the 
car, the rush of the air, were in her veins. 
She had never dreamed that she could 
talk like this. ‘This man aroused in her 
qualities she had never known she 
possessed, and their discovery intoxicated 
her. 

He was silent a moment, turning the 
car into a quieter street. ‘There was 
laughter behind them, one of the others 
called, “We should worry about the cops! 
Go to it, Bert!” He did not reply, and 
the leap of the car swept their chatter 
backward again. 

“Going too fast for you?” She read a 
double meaning, and a challenge, in the 
words, 

“T’ve 
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gone too fast!” she an- 


Where 


never 
swered. ‘I love to ride like this. 
are we going?” 

“Anywhere you want to go, as long as 
it’s with me.” 

“Then let’s just keep going and never 
get there. Do you know what I thought 
you meant, the other night, when you 
said we'd go to the beach?” 

“No, what?” He was interested. 

She told him. ‘This was safer ground, 
and she enlarged her mental picture of the 
still, moonlit beach, the white breakers 
foaming along the shore, the salt wind 
and the darkness, and the car plunging 
down a long white sah mabe 

“Do you mean to tell me you'd never 
been to the beach resorts before?” 

“Isn’t it funny?” she laughed. 

“You're a damn game little kid.” 

She found that the words pleased her 
more than anything he had yet said. 


i tewatd sped on in silence. Helen found 
occupation enough in the sheer delight 
of going, so swiftly, through a blur of 
light and darkness toward an unknown 
end. 
the man beside her; there was exhilara- 
tion in his being there, security in his 
necessary attention to handling the big 
machine. 

They passed the park gates and the car 
leaped like a live thing at the touch of a 
whip, plunging faster down the smooth 
oa between dark masses of shrubbery. 
A clean, moist odor of the forest mixed 
with a salt tang in the air, and the head- 
lights were like funnels of light cutting 
into the solid space for them to pass. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” Helen sighed, and 
despised the inadequacy of the word. 

“T like the bright lights better, myself.” 
He added, after a pause, “Country bred, 
aren’t you?” His inflection was not a 
question. 

She replied in the same tone. 
man, | suppose.” 

“How did you dope that?” 

“¢Inhibitions’,” she answered. 

“What?—O-o-oh! So you 
been forgetting me!” 

“1 didn’t forget the word,” she 
“T looked it up.” 

“Well—make up your mind to get rid 
of *em?” 

“I'd pet rid of anything I didn’t want.’ 

“Going to get rid of me “ 

“No,” she said coolly. 
0,” 

It struck her that she was utterly mad 
She had never dreamed of talking like that 
toanyone. Whatwas she doing, and why? 


“College 


haven't 


said, 


up Il just let you 


She did not resist the fascination of 
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“Don’t you believe it one minute! 
His voice had the dominating ring again, 
and suddenly she felt that she had started 
a force she was powerless to control. ‘The 
situation was out of her hands, running 
away with her. Her only safety was 
silence, and she shrank into it. 

When the car stopped she jumped out 
of it quickly and attached herself to 
momma. In the hot, smoky room they 
found a table at the edge of the dancing 
floor, and she slipped into the chair farthest 
from him, ordering lemonade. Exhilara- 
tion left her; again she could think of 
nothing that seemed worth saying, and 
she felt his amused eyes upon her while 
she sat looking at the red crepe paper 
decorations overhead and the maze of 
dancing couples. It was some time be- 
fore the rhythm of the music began to 
beat in her blood and the scene lost its 
tawdriness and became gay. 

“Everybody’s doing it now!” Louise 
hummed, looking at him under her long 
lashes. ‘The others were dancing, and the 
three sat alone at the table. “I verybody’s 
doing it—doing it-—doing it—Every- 
body’s doing it—but you—and me—” 

“Go on and grab off somebody else,” 
he answered good-humoredly. “I’m 
dancing with Helen when she gets over 
being afraid of me.” He lighted a cigar- 
ette casually. 

“Oh, really? I’d love to dance. Only 
I don’t do it very well—” 

His arms were around her and they 
were dancing before she perceived how 
neatly she had risen to the bait. She 
stumbled and lost a step in her fury. 

“No? Not afraid of me?” he laughed. 
“Well, don’t be. What’s the use?” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said. “Only, I don’t 
know how to play your game. And I 
don’t want to Be it. And I’m not going 
to. You're too clever.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said, and his arm 
tightened. ‘They missed step again, she 
lost the swing of the music. “Let your- 
self go, relax,” he ordered. “Let the 
music—that’s better—” 


| rey circled the floor again, but her 


feet were heavy, and the knowledge 
that she was dancing badly added to her 
effort. Phrases half formed themselves in 
her mind, and escaped. She wanted to be 
able to carry off the situation well, to 
make her meaning clear in some graceful, 
indirect way, but she could not. 

“Tt’s this way,” she said. “I’m not 
your kind. Maybe I talked that way for 
awhile, but I’m not, really. I—well—I’m 
not—lI wish you'd leave me alone. I really 
do.” 

The music ended with a crash, and two 
thumps of many feet echoed the last two 
notes. He still held her close, and she felt 
that inexplicable charm like the attraction 
of a magnet for steel. 

“You re ally do?” His tone thrilled her 
with an intoxicating warmth. The smile 
in his eyes was both caressing and confi- 
dent. Consciously she kept back the 
answering smile it commanded, looking at 
him gravely. 

“T really do.” 

“All right.” His quick acquiescence 
was exactly what she had wanted, and it 
made her unhappy. They walked back 


to the table, and for hours she was very 
gay, watching him dance with momma 
and Louise. She crowded into the tonneau 
during their quick, restless dashes from 
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one dancing place to the next. She 
laughed a great deal, and when they met 
Duddy and Bob somewhere, a little after 
midnight, she danced with each of them. 
But she felt that having a good time was 
almost as hard work as earning a living. 


was nearly two weeks before she went 

out again with momma and Louise, 
and this time she did not see him at all. 

Louise w: as astonished by his failure to 
telephone. “What in the world did you 
do with that Kennedy man?” she wanted 
to know. “You must have been an 
awful boob. Why, he was simply dippy 
about you. Believe me, I’d have strung 
him along if I’d had your chance! And a 
machine like a palace car, too,” she 
mourned, 

“Oh, well, baby, Helen doesn’t know 
much about handling men,” momma com- 
forted her. “She did the best she could. 
You never can tell about ’em, anyway. 
And maybe he’s out of town.” 

Butthis was not true, for Louise had seen 
him only that afternoon, with a stunning 
girl in a million dollars’ worth of sables. 

Helen was swept by cross-currents of 
feeling. She told herself that she did not 
care what he did. She repeated this until 
she saw that the repetition proved its un- 
truth. Then she let her imagination 
follow him. But it could do this only 
blindly. She could picture his home only 
by combining the magnificence of the St. 
Francis with scraps from novels she had 
read, and while she could see him running 
up imposing steps, passing through a 
great door and handing his coat to a digni- 
fied man servant, either a butler or a foot- 
man, she could not follow him further. 
She could see him with a beautiful girl 
at a table in a private room of a cafe— 
there were no longer any veils between 
her and that side of a man’s life, and she 
no longer shrank from facing the world 
as it exists. But she knew that this was 
only one of his many interests and occu- 
pations. She would have liked to know 
the others. 

She turned to thoughts of Paul as one 
comes from a dark room into clear light. 
At times she felt an affection for him 
which made her present life seem like a 
feverish dream. She imagined herself 
living in a pretty little house with him. 
There would be white curtains at the 
windows and roses over the porch. When 
the housework was all beautifully done 
she would sit on the porch, embroidering 
a centerpiece or a dainty waist. ‘The gate 
would dick, and he would come up “ 
walk, his feet making a crunching sound 
on the gravel. She would run to meet 
him—it had been so long since she had 
seen him that his face was vague. When 
with an effort she brought from her mem- 
ory the straight-looking blue eyes, the 
full, firm lips, the cleft in his chin, she saw 
how boyish he looked. He was a dear boy. 

The days went by, each like the day 
before. The rains had begun. Every 
morning, in a ceaseless drizzle from gray 
skies, she rushed down a sidewalk filmed 
with running water and crowded into a 
street-car jammed with irritated people 
and dripping umbrellas. When she 
teached the office her feet were wet and 
cold and the hems of her skirts flapped 
damply at her ankles. 

She had a series of colds, and her head 
ached while she copied endless quotations 
from relentlessly clicking sounders. At 
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night she rode wearily home, clinging to a 
strap, and crawled into bed. Her mus- 
cles ached and her throat was. sore. 
Momma, even in the scurry of dressing 
for the evening, stopped to bring her a 
glass of hot whiskey-and-water, and she 
drank it gratefully. When at last she 
was alone she read a while before going to 
sleep. One forgot the dreariness of living, 
swept away into an artihcial world of 
adventure and romance. 

Christmas came, and she recklessly 
spent all her money for gifts to send home; 
socks and ties and a shaving cup for her 
father, a length of black silk and a ten- 
dollar gold piece for her mother, hair- 
ribbons and a Carmen bracelet for Mabel, 
a knife and a pocket-book with a two- 
dollar bill in it for Tommy. They made a 
large, exciting bundle, and when she 
stood in line at the post-office she pictured 
happily the delight there would be when 
it was opened. She hated work with a 
hatred that increased daily, but there was 
a deep satisfaction in feeling that she 
could do such things as this with money 
she herself had earned. 


HE brokers at the Merchants’ Ex- 

change gave her twenty dollars at 
Christmas time, and with this she bought 
a gilt vanity-case for Louise, gloves for 
momma, and Paul’s present. She thought 
a long time about that and at last chose a 
monogrammed stick-pin, with an Old 
IK nglish P deeply cut in the gold. 

He sent her a celluloid box, lined with 
puffed pink sateen, holding a comb and 
brush set. It made a poor showing among 
the flood of presents that poured in for 
momma and Coe but she would have 
been ashamed of being ashamed of it. 
However, she let them think it came 
from her mother. She had not told them 
about Paul, feeling a dim necessity of 
shielding that part of her life from Louise’s 
comments. 

‘There were parties every night Christ- 
mas week, but she did not go to any of 
them. She was in the throes of grip and 
though the work at the office was light 
it took all her sick energy. Even on New 
Years’ night she stayed at home, resisting 
all the urgings of Louise and momma, who 
told her she was missing the time of her 
life. She went resolutely to bed, to lie in 
the darkness and realize that 1t was New 
Year's night, that her life was going by 
and she was getting nothing she wanted. 

“It’s the mi in that orders what he wants 
that gets it.”’ Gilbert Kennedy’s voice 
came back to her. 

Rain was beating on the window panes, 
and through the sound of it she heard the 
distant uproar of many voices and a con- 
stant staccato of hreworks crackling 
through the dripping night in triumphant 
expression of the ine xtinguishable gaiety 
of the city. 





She thought of Paul. So much had 
happened since she saw him, so much had 
come between them. He had been living 
and growing older, too. It was impossible 
to see what his real life had been through 
his matter-of-fact letters, chronicles of 
where he had been, how much money he 
was saving, on which Sundays the minis- 
ter had had dinner at his house. Only 
occasional phrases were clear in_ her 
memory~—“When we are married—” 
She could still thrill over that. And he 
always signed his letters, “Lovingly, Paul.” 
And once, speaking of a Sunday School 
yicnic, he had written, “I wish you had 
xcen there. ‘There was no girl that could 
touch you.” 

‘There was comfort and warmth in the 
thought that he loved her. When she 
saw him again everything would be all 

right. She went to sleep resolving that 
she would work hard, save her money, go 
home for a visit in March or April, and 
ask him to come. ‘The hills would be 
green, the orchards would be irridescent 
with the colors of spring-—and she would 
wear a thin white dress 

In February her mother wrote and 
asked for more money. 

“Old Nell died last week. Tommy found 
her dead in the pasture when he went to 
get the cows. We will have to have a new 
horse for the spring plowing and your 
father has found a good six-year-old blind 
in one eye that we can get cheap. We 
will have to have sixty dollars and if you 

can spare it it will come in very handy. 
We would pay you back later. I noni 
not ask you for it only you are making a 
good salary and I would rather get it from 
you than from the bank. It would be 
only a loan, for I would not ask you to give 
it tous. If you can Ict us have it please 
let me know right away.’ 


She had saved thirty dollars and had 
just drawn her half-month’s pay. Momma 
would gladly wait for her share of the 
month’s expenses. As soon as she was 
through work she went to the post-office 
and got a money-order for sixty dollars. 
She felt a fierce pride in being able to do 
it, and she was glad to know that she was 
helping at home, but there was rage in 
her heart. 

It seemed to her that fate was against 
her; that she would go on working forever 
and never get anything she wanted. She 
saw weeks and months and years of work 
stretching ahead of her, like the inter- 
minable series of ties in a railroad track, 
vanishing in as barren a perspective. 

For nearly three years her whole life 
had been work. ‘Those few evenings at 
the cafes had been her only gaiety. She 
had copied innumerable market quota- 
tions, sent uncounted messages, been a 
mere machine—and for what? She did 
not want to work, she wanted to live. 

That night she went to the beach with 
the crowd. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Mooney Case 


(Continued from page 16) 


after they confessed; when Kaplan and 
Schmidt, accomplices of the McNamaras, 
were arrested, Older assumed charge of 
their defense and championed their cause, 
even though there was not the shadow of 
a doubt as to their guilt. He supported 


Ford and Suhr, the I. W. W. agitators who 
were convicted of murder following the 
Wheatland hop riots. He gathered around 
him a staff of the most promising young 
writers, many of them adopting his views 
under the sway of his personality. Robert 
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Welles Ritchie, Arno Dosch, Goldberg, 
the cartoonist, Rose Wilder Lane and 
Bessie Beatty, now editor of McCall's 
Magazine, were some of the graduates 
from the Bulletin under the Older régime. 
His office became the rallying place of all 
the elements of discontent and distress, a 
place where they were certain of sym- 
pathy, counsel and assistance. 

When the Great War broke out, Older 
supported the anti-Preparedness cam- 
paign of the Socialists and Pacifists, lend- 
ing ‘the full influence of the Bulletin to the 
radicals who arranged the anti-militarist 
mass meeting which took place two days 
before the bomb explosion. And imme- 
diately after the bomb explosion he re- 
peatedly expressed the opinion that 
[Thomas Mooney was the perpetrator of 
the crime, having arrived at this opinion 
by the process of elimination, as he told 
the writer. 

These, then, are the three outstanding 
figures in the famous controversy, the out- 
come of which promises to have a pro- 
found influence on the direction of the 
radical movement in the United States 
and far beyond its borders —the defendant, 
the prosecutor and the defendant's prin- 
cipal champion: 

Thomas sell y, a fanatical, intolerant 
ultra-radical who until his trial was a 
thorn in the side of the trade unions, a 
direct actionist who sincerely and _ fer- 
vently believed that dynamite would 
bring the millennium, who had been sus- 
pected of dynamiting before the whole- 
sale murders and whose associate had just 
done time in the penitentiary for illegally 
transporting dynamite. 

Charles M. Fickert, a district attorney 
just as sincerely conservative as Mooney 





was radical, a politician without finesse or 
subtlety, elected at the beginning of his 
career with the aid of union labor and of a 
corporation whose heads were under in- 
dictment, reélected by union labor and 
supported strongly by the saloon clement. 

Fremont Older, brilliant editor, pre- 
senting a strange mixture of idealism and 
expediency, a friend of the poor and 
down-trodden, a conservative who turned 
radical to increase the circulation of his 
paper, who remained ultra-radical against 
the will of the paper's owners, a jour- 
nalist who for years denounced Hearst as 
a dangerous hy pocrite and then took ser- 
vice under Hearst, a pessimist who at 
heart despises the frail, unstable, stupid 
mass of humanity, yet keeps fighting for 
the improvement of its condition when 
he considers the fight hopeless and futile. 

These three figures occupy the center 
of the stage, the back-drop of which is the 
unique community life of the City of the 
Argonauts and the Vigilantes, the city in 
which political power over all depart- 
ments, egislative, executive and judicial, 
has lain for almost fifteen years in the 
hands of politicians depending upon 
union labor for the continuance of their 
tenure. 

Politically and economically San Fran- 
cisco has always been perv: aded by the 
spirit of liberalism. ‘This spirit made 
possible the repeated election of candi- 
dates nominated or endorsed by the 
union labor forces, including the district 
attorney. How did it happen, then, that 
millions of people today believe more or 
less in the truth of Older’s charge that 
Fickert undertook to railroad Mooney to 
the gallows as a result of an anti-labor 
conspiracy? 


(The next article on The Mooney Case will appear in the February number.) 


By Jennie Van Allen 


LL my business life I’ve had a 
passion for arch; icology, and 
from boyhood I’ve pulled wires 
and schemed for permits to 

prowl among ruins and ancient burying 
grounds,” remarked the head of a_ big 
importing house specializing on glass 
beads. 

His big show room is like a jeweled 
palace and from floor to ceiling the gor- 
geous colors rise tier on tier, walling it in 
with dazzling beauty. Fifteen thousand 
kinds of beads, each perfect as a gem— 
hfteen thousand — kaleido- 
scopic hues and shapes 
launched into the world of 
trade to meet the increas- 
ing demand for this fasci- 
nating form of decorative 
art. It is like being in the 
throne room of a L illiputi: in 
monarch, and the imagina- 
tion flames back to the 
Phoenecian who made glass 


be ads three thousand years before the 
coming of Christ. 

“But of all the excavations I have ever 
made, none appealed to me like the grave 
of an Indian. I[ have opened them in 
every state where the Red Man has lived 
and among the bones I always found a 
fe w glass beads. 

“The first I ever noticed 
these,” and he picked up 
filled with thick, white yeads about the 
size of a lead pencil. “As you see, they 
are rudely carved and are somewhat 

dulled by lying in the 
earth for years. 

“As I went further 
east, I found these 
bright blue — beads, 
and finally I unearthed 
fragments of leather 
garments embroidered 
with seed beads. It 
seemed very wonder- 
ful, and I marveled at 
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them much cheaper. butyoutake 
arisk even for old-fashioned can- 
ning, and they cannot be trusted 
at all in the high temperatures of 
“Cold Pack” work. You can also 
buy more expensive rings, but 
GOOD LUCK is the original 
“Cold Pack” jar rubber, a stan- 
dard quality for a standard price. 
It is made of new, tough, live rub- 
ber, re-inforced with strong, fiber- 
ous material, giving the best pos- 
sible compound for resisting heat, 
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The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


are made by the largest manufactur- 
ers of jar rubbers in the world, and 
the formula is the result of long ex- 
veriment to get a ring absolutely safe 
for * “Cold Pack” canning at a price 
that will make home canning a 
genuine economy. 


15e per dozen 


To pay less and take a risk is fool- 
hardy; to pay more is unnecessary 
and extravagant. GOOD LUCK Rub- 
bers are standard equipment on Atlas 
E-Z Seal and other fruit jars. 
Send a 3-cent stamp for our new booklet, 
“Cold Pack C canning. ” If your dealer cannot 
supply you with GOOD LUC K Rubbers, 
sond 15 cents for a sample dozen, Address 
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By FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


Is this a “sex” story, or is it 
just the opposite? We our- 
selves are doubtful; certainly 
it is different from any story 


we ve ever published. What 


is your opinion? 
READ IT IN THE 
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the skill of a savage race who could make 
the large and the small beads under the 
most adverse conditions. 

“Tt was years before I learned that the 
Indians never made a glass bead! 

“All the beads I had found in graves 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic ocean 
had been bought from the Hudson Bay 
Company, who traded these crude bits 
of glass for priceless skins and furs. But 
they were very precious to the Red Man 
and descended from generation to genera- 
tion, and when any of the tribal chiefs 
died a few beads were buried with him. 
They are really heirlooms and are treas- 
ured by children’s children; in fact, they 
are still hoarded and are a part of the 
family treasure, just as white people 
reverence things that are sacred to them 
because they came over in the Mayflower. 

“At first the Indians used them for 
necklaces and bracelets but finally the 
squaw was taught to embroider her lord’s 
garments with seed beads. And thus the 
Indian was credited with being the first 
to use the glass bead in America. 


“The Indian has always bought or ** 


traded for glass beads but never made 
or manufactured them. The nearest 
attempt is the ‘wampum,’ a rough piece 
of glass, clouded and smoked, which had 
been used as a medium of exchange among 
themselves and which was accidentally 
made by the fusion of sand and earth 
alkali in their great camp fires, and their 
love of trinkets turned it into an article 
of commercial value. 

“As a half-grown man I went among 
Indians as a buyer of baskets, blankets 
and bead work and thus became familiar 
with the art work of the various tribes. 
I was completely captivated by their 
marvelous skill in decorative bead work 
and finally took a ‘flier’ in beads and sent 
my order abroad for three hundred 
pounds. 

“In those days it took six months’ 
manipulation with foreign governments 
and customs-house officials to get my 
consignment. By that time my enthu- 
siasm had burned out, leaving a little pile 
of gray ashes in place of the blaze that had 
kindled my hope, and I was heartsick 
over the waste of my small savings. 
When the expressman left the boxes at / 
my door it seemed as if I had a carload 
of glass beads, and I shoved them into a 
dark room and locked the door on my 
boyish folly. 

“T fared forth into the Indian country 
and one day, as I was bargaining with an 
Indian agent at the reservation, I asked 
him if he could use seed beads. 

“ ‘What have you?’ 

“T showed him my little bottle of sam- 
ples and I confess that I was very much 
embarrassed, for it seemed stupendously 
impertinent for me to have something t© 
sell when I was accustomed to buying 
Western curios for a big New York firm. 

“As if it were yesterday, I remember 
how gorgeous the colors looked as I laid 
out twelve bottles filled with beads that 
glowed with all the colors of a couple of 
rainbows. 

“* *T’ll take the whole consignment,’ he 
said briefly; ‘when can you deliver them?” 








“Pll let you know in the morning, i 
answered, for my experience had bred a 
man’s caution in all my business afhlia- 
tions. My knees were stiff as I climbed 
into the buggy and my hands trembled 
so I could scarcely hold the reins. But 
in my heart was a new song as | saw the 
possibilities of independence i in the busi- 
ness world. 

“When I reached the little town I 
looked up his rating at Dun’s and made a 
few inquiries at the bank regarding his 
reliability. . 

“ ‘He’s good for any sum at any time 
but is keen for a bargain, and a three per 
cent discount will bring his check when 
you deliver the goods,’ I was told 

“The next day I incorporated this in 
my written proposition, and upon ac- 
ceptance I wired for my consignment of 
three hundred pounds and cabled for 
more beads. And then I woke up to the 
realization that I was formally launched 
on the difficult but entrancing business of 
an importer. 


ATURALLY I have made an exhaust- 

ive study of the ancient and modern 
methods of manufacturing beads and their 
importance from a commercial standpoint. 
I have visited all the great producing 
plants in all countries and roll gv a fas- 
cinating subject, as beads rank among the 
earliest ornaments. 

“They have been found on mummies in 
Egyptian tombs and in the graves of an- 
cient Greeks, Romans and Britons. The 
first glass beads are supposed to have 
been manufactured by the Phoenecians 
about 5000 years ago and were used ex- 
tensively for trade and are still a medium 
of exchange among uncivilized races. 

“There are fifteen thousand varieties 
of beads, and fashion has created an 
extraordinary demand for every line man- 
ufactured by foreign nations. The most 
poral bead is the hand-made Venetian 

ead, retailing for from ten to twenty- 
five cents each, and used for buttons, fine 
neck-chains and hatpins. The greatest 
demand is for beads to be utilized for 
dress trimmings, necklaces, bracelets and 
other ornaments. In the West there is a 
persistent call for the round bead known 
as the ‘pow-wow,’ used in connection 
with Eucalyptus buds for portieres and 
fancy basketry. The Indian agents at 
the posts and reservations buy enormous 
quantities for the squaws, who accom- 
plish wonderfully artistic results with the 
gay-colored beads on moccasins, jackets, 
detachable cuffs, gauntlets and other arti- 
cles made of buckskin affected by Indians 
and cowboys, as well as men and women 
who are making collections of bead work. 
There is also an increasing demand for the 
work of the American Indian’s bead work 
by the museums of the world. A very 
friendly spirit exists between all the big 
importers of beads, and they ‘swap’ with 
each other whenever the demand is ex- 
ceeded by the supply. 

As one of the oldest decorative arts, 
the bead industry is worthy of recognition. 
Although he never made one, the bead 
is a big factor in the economic independ- 
ence of the North American Indian. 
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The Machinists 
Were Out On 
Strike 


Warren Billings was the paid sabotage 
agent of the Union. He went around 
all day damaging automobiles with acid, 
taking down the numbers of the damaged 
machines that the Union might tell their 
owners why the damage had been in- 
flicted. On the day of the San Francisco 
bomb outrage Billings claims to have 
spent the whole day sabotaging auto- 
mobiles. That is his alibi and defense. 
Read the entire story in the February 


instalment of 
The 
Mooney Case 


the serial that is attracting national 
attention. If you really want to know 
both sides of the great controversy, 
read 


unset 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


20 cents All news stands 








Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 











On Active Service. 

In going through England and France 
we have found American magazines here 
and there—most of them old, and some 
new—and among them was the SUNSET. 
We are known as the “Wild West Divi- 
sion” and for some reason our division 
has a high reputation which even preceded 
us to this country. When, during our 
first day in France, we talked with some 
wounded Americans just back from the 
front, they already knew of the “Wild 
West Division” and its comparative 
standing. The value and appreciation 
of things American has doubled for most 
of us here. Any good American maga- 
zine has an added fascination when we 
find it so far from home. I know I’m not 
the only Westerner who fondly claimed 
relationship not long ago with a thumb- 
worn SUNSET. HERMAN STRUCK. 


In France. 

I shall tell you of a Sunset in France. 
It arrived some three weeks ago. It was 
a June Sunset, although it came in July. 

SunseET tells us of the magnificent 
work being done in the Western ship- 
yards, and I have a Literary Digest that 
tells of the rivet-driving contest in the 
eastern yards. These facts are what 
help us to keep going. 

You will be glad to hear that SuNsET 
has come in for uniform and highly favor- 
able comment among all who have read 
it, and when [ return [ shall enter this 
copy of SuNSET in any circulating library 
contest and claim for it that it has passed 
through more hands than any other one 
particular book ever known. 

L. R. Cupptes. 


Oakland, California. 
My criticism of SuNsET is that it is 
too d—d feminine. Its boost for that 
female Martin, for Senator from Nevada, 
had no proper place in a magazine of 
dignified character. Joun P. Irisn. 


Covada, Washington. 

I want to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of the thought that has prompted 
you to publish the pictures of our boys in 
your SuNsET Magazine, and I thank you 
for the number which you have sent to 
me containing the picture of my son, Roy 
C. Stretch. The poems you have pub- 
lished on the pages devoted to our loved 
boys are treasures that I’m sure the 
mothers of our land will bless you for 
giving us at this time. 


Mrs. L. G. Curry. 


Corona, New Mexico. 

I cannot begin to tell you how much I 
enjoyed the first two instalments of 

“Diverging Roads.” It is a splendid 
story in every line and I am sure will make 
a strong appeal to every girl and woman 
whose motives have been misunderstood. 
I await the next installment with much 
interest and impatience. 

Sincerely yours, 











Lypia M. D. O’Ner. 
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Herman 
* Style 51 
in Gun Metal 
For Civilians 
*% 
* 
Send for Catalogue 
& te 
EN in civil life, taking a 
broad hint from Army 

® life, are nowadays demanding * 
for themselves the wonderful fit, 
comfort and endurance of the 

a U. S. Army shape of shoes. te 

Herman Shoes—built on the 
famous Munson Army Last— 
clasp the foot at essential points, 

% but give it healthful, muscle- * 
exercising /herty at every other 
point. 

tr Herman Shoes, made in all 
serviceable leathers, by the best 

| quality of Massachusetts shoe- 
making, enable men to take care 

* of their feet, clothe them attrac- * 
tively, and get from them the full 
measure of service with comfort. 

al Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you % 

are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 

wv w 

JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
800 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


















BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


ORE throat, coughing, hoarseness, 

ee loss of voice, bronchial and asth- 
ns matit troubles are quickly relieved 
Nid with Brown's Bronchial Troches. 


Not a confection but a genuine remedy 
with seventy years of success back of it. 
Contain no opiates or other harmful ingre- 
dients, hence are especially fine for adults 


and children. 
May be carried in vanity case or vest 

pocket. 

Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢,75¢ & 

$1.25 at all druggists. 





John I. Brown & Son 
Boston, Mass. 


Safe 
Handy en) 
Dependable 
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Puget und 


SrmLand 


suitable for hogs, poul- 
try, dairying, fruits, 
vegetables and grains, 
located at Birmingham, 
forty-five miles north 
from Seattle on the 
shores of Puget Sound, 
and there are eight 
beautiful, large, fresh- 
water lakes on this prop- 
erty. The scenery is 
beautiful and climate de- 
lightful all of the year. 
Splendid trout fishing, 
water fowl and upland 
shooting. 

This land can be pur- 
chased in five- to forty- 
acre tracts. Personal in- 
spection of the property 
is preferred before pur- 
chase. Full particulars 
sent to any one really 
interested. 


BROWNELL LAND 
COMPANY 


910 Third Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











Homeseekers—Washington Wants You 
Write for Official Bulletin giving detailed description of the 
State of Washington by counties Farming cpportunities, 
land statistics, general resources, etc. Address 


1. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S, Olympia, Wash. 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult cur nearest office before 
shipping. Caracarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, “Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco Van Nays Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bullding, Seattle 


Hoston _Olncinnatt 


SEND :i: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plans 

of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to anv climate 

“Representative Cal. Homes” 
58 Plans $2500 te $7000, 60 cts 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1200 to £2500, 60 cts 
“Little Bungalows” 


40 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40 cts 


New Vork 









PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 8 FREE 
books and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 
Money back tf not satisfied 
R. W. STILLWELL @& CO., 


731 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 











Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Inland Empire Stump Lands 


Q. Will you kindly give me your opin- 
ion as to the value of cut-over lands 
around Spokane, Washington, and North- 
ern Idaho? What is the nature of the 
soil, climate, ete.? Would a quarter sec- 
tion of the average land be enough for 
general farming and stock-raising? Can 
one expect any income from land before 
itis cleared?) Have been told one can sow 
between stumps but think that would be 
uphill work. Am used to farming and 
have enough capital to start on that 
amount of land. Can land be found in 
that country level enough for irrigation 
or isn’t that necessary?—E. O. B., Tur- 
LOCK, CALIFORNIA. 


A. In the territory which you vaguely 
indicate, there 1s cut-over land of all de- 
scriptions. Part of it is very good, part 
of it 1s only fair, and a great deal of it 1s 
worthless for any purpose except for 
range or reforesting. Cut-over land which 
is fairly level and consists of loam or clay 
soils will produce very good crops when 
cleared. Grain of all varieties, more 
especially oats, field peas, the clovers, and 
general fodder crops can be produced 
profitably on this land. A quarter section 
of good land would be more than you 
could handle unless you had very ample 
capital. If you expect to run stock on 
this land before it is cleared, it will be 
necessary to do slashing or burning and 
to sow some of the cultivated grasses or 
clovers, after which it makes very good 
pasture. In our judgment, uncleared 
land in this vicinity should not_ bring 
more than $25.00 to $30.00 an acre, as the 
cost of clearing rarely goes below $100.00 
an acre. There are several irrigation 
projects in this district, though only one 
or two put the water on cut-over stump 
land. We doubt whether the average 
cut-over land could stand the expense 
both of constructing «an irrigating system 
and pulling the stumps. It would make 
the land too expensive under present con- 
ditions. 


He Likes the Service Bureau 


I recently picked up a copy of the Sun- 
sev and for the first time read one of your 
“Questions and Answers.” I became so 
interested that I went through a pile of 
Sunsets | had and read them all. I am 
not writing this letter to ask for advice, 
for | am an old-timer in the Far West, but 
if I may be allowed to express my grati- 
fication that you are telling people the 
truth about conditions and are not en- 
couraging them to come out here from 
the east to conditions they know nothing 
about and risk their little savings on a 
forlorn hope. Naturally the right kind 
of people have a craving for a home of 
their own, and also for the independence 








An Outdoor 
Country 


The homeseeker who de- 
sires to make a good living 
from the land will find in 
one county in the central 
part of the state practically 
every advantage offered by 


outdoor California. In 


Monterey County 


living and working conditions 
are pleasant and profitable. A 
year-round climate that is mild 
and healthful, deep rich soil, 
and ample rainfall, make this 
county a leader in the produc- 
tion of fruits, vegetables, live- 
stock, dairy products, grains 
and honey. Monterey County 
is but 100 miles from San Fran- 
cisco and the bay district mar- 
kets. It has excellent schools, 
paved highways, and rail trans- 
portation. Write for illustrated 
literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 











CLASSIFIED 


California Real Estate 











Locate your home and business In Lamanda 
Park and vicinity (EK. Pasadena), suburb of Los 
pepe and Pasadena. Vanderhoof Invst. Co., 

Vanderhoof Block, Lamanda Park, Calif. (Ref. 1st 
Nat. Bank), Owners—lots, homes, acreage, store 


bldgs. Acts as Agts. for bargains. 
UP atents 
Patents. Write for Free Illustrated “Guide 


Book, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. —_ Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Games, Tintertainments, Ete. 


New Patriotle Plays, Recttations, Entertaln- 
ments for War-time Benefits. Vaudeville Sketches, 
Monologues, Tableaux, Make-up Goods. Large 
Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co. Dept. 7 Chicago 


Storzes, Etc. 


We write music, 


Sones, 


Write the Words fora Song. 
guarantce publisher's acceptance, Submit poems on 
pees love or any =. Chester Music 
Co., 538 So. Dearborn St., Suite 212, Chicago. 


Write a Song on any r subject. I opment 
music and guarantee publication Send words 
today. Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


Miscellaneous 


Ingrowing Toe Nett AppHlance. Immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted, Circulars free. eer less In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


for ‘locating 


Land Scrip for sale. Good 
Hugo Seaberé, 


Surveyed or Unsurveyed Land. 
Raton, N. M. 
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a productive farm will bring them. They 
think by hard work alone they can win 
out, and their willingness to work and 
sacrifice for their home shows them to be 
made of the right stuff, and it is all the 
more pitiable when they lose that little 
saving and their dream of happiness and 


independence is hopeless. All the time 
the high cost of living and weariness of 
the city is urging people “back to the 
land;” with little money and often less 
experience it is rarely they can make a 
living. It hurts the country and what 
is worse hurts the people. I am not a 
knocker, but in past years have been a 
sufferer from this very desire of a home 
and a living on the farm, and today if the 


opportunity was offered me I would go 


back to the farm. 

However, I am very interested in your 
Service Bureau, and “when my_ ship 
comes in,” I hope you will still be giving 


out reliable advice, for I’ll be looking then 


for my farm.—S. D. C., San Drrco, CAL. 


Sheep and Where to Grow Them 


Q. I have been wanting for some years 
to come to the Pacific Coast to go into the 
sheep business. I understand that sheep 
ranges can be got with access to the For- 
est Reserves and that this business is 
yaying well. Which one of the three 
Pacifee Coast states would you recom- 
mend, and how much capital would the 
enterprise require and where can I get 
assistance from practical sheep men?'— 
C. H. W., Cincinnati, Ouro. 


A. We do not believe that anyone not 
familiar with conditions in the arid West 
should attempt to go into the sheep busi- 
ness on a large scale before working in the 
sheep country in order to gain practical 
experience. The three Pacific Coast 
states, Washington, Oregon and California, 
are comparatively unimportant as sources 
of range sheep. The Intermountain 
country, especially Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, have the largest and most numerous 
flocks. In the Coast states range sheep 
are largely in the semi-arid eastern sec- 
tions and the ranges are pretty well filled 
up. 

At present prices it would hardly pay 
you to go into the range sheep business. 
But in these three states there is a most 
excellent chance to start in the business 
of raising pure bred sheep. ‘The demand 
for pedigreed sheep far exceeds the supply 
and, as the farmers of the country are 
gradually going back into the sheep busi- 
ness, the demand should continue to be 
on a higher level for years to come. In 
this connection we would advise you to 
write to Mr. P. G. Holden, Director 
Agricultural Extension Department, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, IIl., 
for a copy of the new book “A Bunch of 
Sheep on Every Farm,” just brought out. 
This interesting book gives complete in- 
formation on the sheep industry in prac- 
tically every part of the United States 
and should be of valuable assistance to 
you. For detailed technical information 
you might write the Colleges of Agri- 
culture at Berkeley, Cal., Corvallis, Ore., 
and Pullman, Wash. 
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a ORE PARED PICTURE L 


yA THE MOVIES when you see 
‘\ some particularly beautiful 
view of mountain ranges —charm- 
ing love scenes ‘pidst gorgeous 
flowers, majestic palms) drooping 
pepper trees -romances of the 
old mission days % many other 
enchanting scenes that add so 
greatly to the allurement of the 
moving, picture—it is almost safe 
to say that it was made irT 
Southern California. 
The four great sight-seeing 
trolley trips of the Pacific 
Electric Railway afford an 
opportunity for you to tour this 
gnchanting picture-land in reality, 
thoroughly and < comforta ly. 


Reel 1- ORANGE EMPIRE Trolley Trip 
Reel 2- BALLOON ROUTE TrolleyTrip 


Reel3~- OLD MISSION Trolley Trip 7 
‘ 


Reel 4-MT. LOWE TRIP 
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Food Will Keep the Peace! 


You can help in the great 
work of feeding hungry 
Europe by continuing 
to save the wheat. 


—not even a sacrifice 


when there 1s no shortage of 


Toasted Corn Flakes 


as delicious and nourishing: as 


Washington CRISPS 


(NEW PROCESS) 
“THE PERFECT TOASTED CORN FLAKES” 





ATURE-CURED white corn— 

whole grains of it—flaked and toasted 
to acrispy nicety. A ready-cooked Break- 
fast that every member of the Family 
will thoroughly enjoy. 





Try CRISPS with sliced 
bananas for breakfast 


Delicious! 

















